
New Weapon Tested: First published photo of the NACA-developed guided missile being test-fired at the 
Committee’s auxiliary flight test station. Initial power comes from six rocket motors in the tail fin assembly 
which drops off after the rockets exhaust, their power. Still classified are its range and performance details. 
Story on Page 8. (NACA photo) 
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MEAD COMMITTEE SLUMPS— Senate s War In- 
vestigating Committee activity will drop off until 
after electibn, which means the investigation of profits 
on war contracts, provoked by vociferous Comptroller 
General Warren, won’t start until the end of the year, 
if then. Committee Chairman Mead’s resignation last 
week to run for governor of New York means that 
Sen. Harley Kilgore, Democrat of West Virginia, and 
Sen. James Tunnell, Democrat of Delaware, are the 
two leading candidates, in that order, to head the 
committee. The other five majority members are up 
for re-election. 


BREWSTER WILL RETURN— Re-election of GOP 
Owen Brewster last week, by a big majority, means 
the Maine Pan American-minded Senator will return 
to Congress next session with renewed vigor to push 
his two favorite aviation projects, an All American 
flag airline for all U.S. overseas operations, and an 
investigation of the Civil Aeronautics Board to de- 
termine whether any political influence has been a 
factor in new route awards. 


SPAATZ LOOKS AFIELD— AAF Commanding 
General Spaatz is looking forward to retirement from 
military life. Although he has mentioned to friends 
that he is intrigued by the prospect of entering politics 
in his home state of Pennsylvania, he would probably 
look with interest on any opportunities in business 
or industry. His successor as AAF chief is slated to 
be General George Kenney now heading the U. S. mili- 
tary delegation to the United Nations. 


OBITUARY OF AAF REVIEW— The official press 
handout in Washington credited the demise of the 
official monthly service journal, AAF Review, to the 
economy ax. Actually, the scrapping of the publica- 
tion was not "according to plan." Andrews Publish- 
ing Co. recently purchased Air Force with a 150,000 
circulation guarantee, and the expectation that it 
would be published as the organ of the Air Force 
Association. AAF, however, came out immediately 
with the AAF Review, using Air Force’s format. 
Andrews' stern protest that the AAF publication was 
competing with Air Force killed the Review. 

TURNING THE OTHER CHEEK— Despite recent 
direct references in railroad and Pullman ads to cer- 
tain drawbacks of air transportation, the airlines have 


decided firmly that not a single advertisement yet to 
be run in this year’s §500,000 ad program for the Air 
Transport Association will carry any taint of con- 
troversy on the subject of air vs. surface transportation. 


THE COMMITTEE FOR WORLD TRAVEL — 
Announcement of the formation of the Committee for 
World Travel, which elected L. Welch Pogue as its 
chief, turns the spotlight on a group mainly financed 
so far by the airlines. Support is being solicited, how- 
ever, from other transportation and business interests, 
as well as non-commercial bodies such as the Na- 
tional Education Association, which has a member 
on the Board. Col. Sidney Post Simpson, guiding 
light, says the Committee will "speak with authority 
to the government” for simplification of international 
travel regulations and red tape. 


RADIO-ISOTOPES ARE TROUBLESOME — Air- 
lines are worrying about another troublesome cus- 
tomer. The average U. S. air traveler accustomed to 
the high standards of pre-war service, is already pre- 
cipitating a stream of executive orders from airline 
presidents to new employees, urging more courteous 
and efficient service. Now comes a new type of busi- 
ness, those mysterious radio-isotopes from Oak Ridge, 
destined by air express to medical institutions. Short 
lives of some of these products make air transportation 
advisable. But radiation requires new regulations for 
handling. Air Transport Association’s shippers re- 
search division has been handed the hot potato. After 
several weeks’ work, this division has decided that 
passenger handling is easy. 


LOW FLYING TO BRING PENALTIES— Al- 
though government agencies have been bearing down 
on careless private pilots for several months, the num- 
ber of cases of low flying continues to increase and 
you can expect CAA and CAB to crack down on 
aerial hoodlums in unprecedented style. Pilots who 
buzz houses, farms and endanger life unnecessarily 
are probably the worst enemies of aviation, govern- 
ment agents point out, and various regional and na- 
tional aviation associations are to cooperte in the 
campaign against foolhardy performances. AOPA 
emphasizes to members that the low flyers will bring 
more federal regulation, will increase insurance costs, 
endanger approval of new airports by local authori- 
ties, and will increase air costs generally by retard- 
ing aviation production and sales. 
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DOMESTIC 

► Northwest Airlines and the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists 
have reached an agreement ending 
their five-month labor dispute at 
terms in excess of the 7 cents an 
hour wage increase recommended 
by the President's emergency 

► Caribbean Regional Air Naviga- 
tion conference recommended es- 
tablishment of air traffic control 
centers at Havana, New Orleans, 
Miami, Mexico City, Balboa, C. Z., 
Curacao, San Juan, Kingston, Ja- 
maica; and Piarico, Trinidad. 

► Eastern Air Lines has begun non- 
stop service between Miami and 
San Juan, Puerto Rico with DC-4s 
with a one-way fare of $72.80. 

► Phillip T. Henderson, 52, for 
many years co-manager with his 
brother Cliff, of the National Air 
Races, died recently at his home in 
Hollywood, Calif., victim of a heart 



► NACA has escaped the budget slashing splurge of President Truman's pre- 
election economy campaign that cut deeply into AAF research staffs. Its $29,- 
000,000 appropriation is still intact and has numerous vacancies for technicians 
including radar operators, chemists, physicists, mathematicians and aeronautical 
engineers at salaries ranging from $2400 to $9800. 

^ Crash of the Bell twin jet P-83 recently apparently occurred as a result of 
fire in mid-air while testing ram jet engine installations on wing tips in 
addition to the two standard 1-40 jet engines in the fuselage. 

► AAF designers are leaning toward butterfly tails in their design studies of 
jet powered war planes of the future. 

^ Both Hughes Aircraft and Skylark Manufacturing companies are silent on the 
deal but negotiations are well advanced for Hughes to take over production of 
Skylark's four-place personal plane, the Skycraft, which features a twin boom 
and pusher prop design. 

^ Cancellation of the British Air Ministry's contract for the Miles supersonic 
M-52 was due to fact that latest research made the Miles plane obsolete as it 
approached completion. Results from the all-out supersonic research campaigns 
in both Britain and the United States are coming so fast now that some ob- 
servers forecast similar fate for the Bell XS-1 models. 


FINANCIAL 

I Curtiss-Wright Corp. reported 
a net profit for the year ending 
Dec. 31, 1945 of $24,430,217 after 
taxes, depreciation and amortiza- 
tion. Sales were $1,197,705,063 and 
reserves at the end of year were 
$44,844,713 with working capital 
of $138,203,648. 

► Eastern Air Lines reported net 
earnings of $1,838,970 for the first 
six months of 1946. This equals 77 
cents a share compared with 36 
cents a share earned in the first 
half of 1945. 

► Fairchild Camera and Instrument 
Corp. reported net income of $464,- 
360 for 1945 equal to $1.38 a share 
compared with $3.32 a share for 
1944. Sales for 1945 were $20,- 
841,705. 

FOREIGN 

► Equipment and personnel of Do- 
dero Airlines are being transferred 
to FAMA, national Argentine Air- 
line. 

► KLM claimed a New York-Am- 
sterdam record when one of its 
Constellations made the 3,200-mile 
nonstop flight from LaGuardia to 
Schipol in 14 hours and 5 minutes. 

► British South American Airways 
Avro York en route from London 
to Buenos Aires crashed at Bath- 
urst, British West Africa, killing 
20 passengers and four crewmen. 

► Two Air France DC-3s crashed 
in Paris and Denmark killing a 
total of 42 persons. 


y Although Claire L. Chennault's China airline is supposed to expire with 
China's relief needs, the ex-Flying Tiger commander is making plans for a 
longer stay in the Orient. Latest addition to his stable of enterprises is re- 
tention by Lockheed as a consultant on sales in the Far East. 

► DeHavilland has assembled the first Dove in Canada and sold it to Imperial 
Oil Co. for executive use. DeHavilland of Canada will make parts for the 
Dove and assemble models shipped by England by boat. Dove will sell for 
$74,000 in Canada. 


► French SE 200, a six-engine flying boat recently completed test flights averag- 
ing 186 mph. for 10 hours of flying. It has 40 berths and carries a crew of nine. 

► AiResearch has orders for its new aircraft air conditioning system equipment 
and other specialized high altitude products from Douglas, Lockheed, Con- 
vair, North American, Northrop and Republic. 


► British exporting of commercial aircraft continues at a merry pace while 
American manufacturers are stymied by State Dept, red tape. Latest British 
customers are Sabena Belgium buying DeHavilland Doves and the Argentine 
government which ordered 15 Bristol Wayfarers. 

► Vickers new jet propelled Supermarine fighter will be called the "Spiteful." 


► Release of Mars type flying boats for 

government agencies. Navy and Martin ’ 
and if the agreement becomes final. Ma: 
owned by the Navy. 


manufacture and sale to foreign and 
by the Navy and other interested 
rill make a joint announcement when 
s parts and tooling materiel are now 


► Lear, Inc., of Grand Rapids will make $300,000 worth of electro mechanical 
equipment for Boeing's Strato-series including the B-50, C-97 and the Strato- 
Cruiser and Stratofreighter. 


► President Truman's "Sacred Cow" has been fitted with anti-static "coated" 
antennae by the joint Army-Navy atmospheric electricity research laboratory at 
Wold-Chamberlain Field Minneapolis. 


► Latest addition to Canada's aviation industry is Noury Aircraft, Ltd., re- 
cently organized at Stoney Creek, Ont., to produce a new tandem trainer. 

► Boulton Paul Aircraft, Ltd., is building the first gas turbine powered RAF 
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reputation. Everybody knows about his horseback ride, 
but few remember him as America’s foremost silver- 
smith . . . the leader in his field. 

While Solar hasn’t flashed any midnight alarms, our 
reputation is being overshadowed too. Like Paul, we’re 
metal craftsmen -stainless steel fabricators. And we 
have quite a name as leading producers of intricate 
stainless aircraft parts (exhaust systems for P-38's, 


aviation field has obscured Solar's extensive produc. 
tion for other industries*. 

By remembering Solar as specialize!* in stainless 
steel fabrication serving many industries, you may well 
find the answer to your stainless steel problem... bv 
taking advantage of Solar's exclusive Sol-A-Die process, 
backed by 15 years of experience with 
stainless. Call or write Solar todav. 




STAINLESS PRODUCTS 
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Lockheed-Consolidated Merger 
Would Create New Aircraft Giant 


Greatest fusion in aviation history would provide complete 
plane line from Little Dipper to XB-36 and largest sales in 
industry for 1946. 

By WILLIAM KROGER 


The greatest merger in aviation 
history, bringing together the sec- 
ond and third largest producers of 
wartime aircraft, was being ironed 
out in New York and California 
last week between officials of 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. and The 
Aviation Corp., which owns con- 
trolling interest in Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corp. 

While no papers had been signed 
by mid-week, it was firmly estab- 
lished that Lockheed was seeking 
to acquire Consolidated, probably 
through a stock arrangement, in a 
deal that would all but take Avco 
completely out of the aviation 
business. 

► Lockheed Growth — Although the 
size of the companies involved 
make the proposal a standout, 
even more staggering is what suc- 
cess of Lockheed’s move would 
mean to that company. The fact 
that it would be the biggest air- 
frame company would be almost 
secondary to the line of planes it 
could offer: from the smallest, the 
Little Dipper, to the largest, the 
XB36 (now a product of Consoli- 
dated). In between would be a 
complete transport line: 12-place 
Saturn, 40-place Convair 240, 48- 
to 64-place Constellation, the 180- 
place Constitution and 200- to 
300-place Convair Model 37. 

The personal plane line would 
be limited, for the time being at 
least, to the Stinson Voyager 150. 
But in reserve, Lockheed has the 
Little Dipper, and Consolidated 
has an entire stable of personal 
planes under development at San 
Diego by Joe Gwinn, designer of 
the prewar Aircar. 

If the merger were completed, 
Lockheed undoubtedly would be- 
come the largest purveyor of air- 
craft to the Army and Navy. It 


has its P80 and other restricted de- 
signs for the Army, its P2V Nep- 
tune patrol bomber and Constitu- 
tion for the Navy. It would pick 
up from Consolidated the XB-36 
and military transport XC-99, the 
P-81 jet fighter, and L-13 liaison, 
all for the Army. Consolidated has 


► $150,000,001) Sales — Expected 
production of Lockheed this year, 
according to a recent analysis is- 
sued by White, Weld & Co., is 
about $100,000,000, while the same 
source estimates Consolidated's 
output at about $50,000,000. The 
combination would put it far ahead 
of Douglas Aircraft which the 
analysis expects to sell $100,000,- 
000 worth of planes this year. 

Backlog figures of the principals 
to the merger are also tremendous 
for an aviation concern: $210,000.- 
000 for Lockheed and $264,910,000 
for Consolidated, or a total of 
$474,910,000— easily the greatest 


figure even in comparison to war- 
time amounts. 

As part of the deal, it is under- 
stood, Lockheed would acquire the 
Consolidated plants at San Diego, 
Fort Worth and Wayne, Mich. 
Omission of the factory at Nash- 
ville is significant. It is here that 
Consolidated has been developing 
its non-aviation activities and this 
business will continue as part of 


► Avco Withdrawing— Avco, in 
withdrawing from aviation (as far 
as is known it will retain its Ly- 
coming division which is manufac- 
turing engines for the Piper 
Supercruiser) is reported to be pre- 
paring to extend its interests in 
motor transportation and farm im- 
plements. Not included in the deal 
with Lockheed are the Consoli- 


dated Vul tee-owned ACF-Brill 
Motors Co. division and its subsid- 
iary Hall-Scott Motor Car Co. This 
gives Avco a self-contained bus 
and truck producer. Its New Idea 
company is in the agricultural im- 
plement business. 

Presumably, Irving Babcock, 
chairman of Consolidated, will re- 
main with Avco. A former General 
Motors executive, he has the re- 
quisite motor experience for 
Avco's new interests. 

For some time, Lockheed has 
been seeking to extend its interests 
through the merger or purchase 
of other aviation concerns. In the 
thirties, it acquired the Vega Air- 
craft company, and earlier this 
year it made overtures to Curtiss- 
Wright. Consolidated attained its 
present corporate identity through 
a series of mergers several years 
ago. As Consolidated Aircraft 
Corp. it was bought by Avco in 
1943 and merged with Vultee Air- 



NEW PRESSURE SUIT: 

Built for high altitude flying, this 
airmen's pressure suit of recent 
AAF design makes it possible for 
men to live as high as 60,000 ft. 
(AAF photo) 
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NACA Guided Missile Research 
Provides Basic Data for Services 

Facilities at Moffett and Langley Fields and Cleveland explor- 
ing all phases of power, control, launching and aerodynamics 
of new type weapons. 


craft which previously had been 
bought by Avco. 

1 Two War Babies — Both Lockheed 
and Consolidated owe their pres- 
ent size to the war. In 1937, Lock- 
heed sales were $5,210,000. The 
next year it began building Hud- 
son patrol bombers for the British, 
and by 1939 its sales were above 
$35,000,000. Consolidated averaged 
about $10,000,000 in prewar years. 

Lockheed, in the year ending 
Dec. 31, 1945, earned $5,469,888 
on sales of $417,615,160. Consoli- 
dated, for the year ending Nov. 30, 
1945, had a profit of $6,748,932 on 
sales of $644,053,838. At the end 
of the year - , Lockheed's earned 
surplus stood at $27,292,186, and 
Consolidated, $38,051,462. Esti- 
mated working capital of the com- 
panies is: Lockheed, $42,000,000; 
Consolidated, $56,190,000, or a to- 
tal working capital for the merged 
firm of $98,190,000. 

From the standpoint of working 
capital, the merged company would 
be number three in the entire in- 
dustry, exceeded only by United 
Aircraft and Curtiss-Wright. 

Aircraft Show Space 
Taken by 100 Firms 

With contracts signed with 100 
companies, associations and other 
segments of aviation for exhibits 
at the National Aircraft Show in 
Cleveland, Nov. 15-24, director 
Clyde Vandeburg has announced 
that more than two-thirds of the 
exposition space has now leased. 

Greatest block of space was 
taken by Consolidated Vultee Air- 
craft Corp., 9,200 sq. ft., with 3,- 
200 sq. ft. of the area to be used 
on behalf of the Stinson division. 
Next largest area was contracted 
by UAC, 6,440 sq. ft., with Sikor- 
sky 3,200 sq. ft. 

Other large blocks of space have 
been taken by Douglas Aircraft, 
The Glenn L. Martin Co., Beech 
Aircraft, Bell Aircraft, Curtiss- 
Wright, Republic Aviation, Bendix 
Aviation, Boeing, and Firestone. 

A special drawing held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., decided choice of 
space by exhibitors in the five 
categories of personal aircraft, 
helicopters, air transport, engines- 
accessories-suppliers, and special- 
ized - educational scientific. Re- 
maining exhibit space in each 
category now will be sold on a 
first-come-first-served basis. 

Exhibitors of personal aircraft 
now number thirteen; helicopters, 
three (Bell, Firestone, Sikorsky) ; 
air transport, four; and engines- 
accessories-suppliers, 59. 


Much of the success of the na- 
tion’s guided missile program may 
hinge directly on the speed with 
which answers to fundamental 
problems are provided by the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, the government aero- 
nautical research agency. Major 
function of NACA in the program 
is to provide basic research data 
for use in the design and operation 
of missile developed by the Army 
and Navy. 

Virtually all of NACA’s cur- 
rent research program promises 
application to guided missile de- 

sonic aerodynamic research pro- 
gram at the Ames Aeronautical 
Laboratory, Sunnyvale, Calif, in- 
cludes investigations of the shape 
of guided missile bodies, the type 
and configuration of control sur- 
faces and the design of the main 
supporting surface. 

► Flight Test Station — Research 
work on propulsion problems at the 
Aircraft Engine Research Labor- 
atory, Cleveland, Ohio, will pro- 
vide data for the selection of the 
various power plant types in new 
missile designs. Work of the Aux- 



Firing Mount: Mounted on the 

firing stand is NACA's two-stage 
guided missile showing the rocket 
booster unit which carries the 
missile to near sonic speed. A 
powerful rocket motor in the main 
body provides power for through 
trans and supersonic ranges. 


iliary Flight Test Station, along 
the Virginia Capes, has already 
provided valuable data for the de- 
sign of guidance and servo mech- 
anisms. 

Importance of NACA's role in 
the overall guided missile picture 
is pointed up sharply by these gen- 
eral areas of investigation: 

► Aerodynamics — The design of 
airfoil shapes, surface platforms 
and the selection of the number 
and function of various wings or 
fins on a guided missile body de- 
signed for supersonic speed. 

1 Control — Investigations into the 
problems of guided missile stabil- 
ity and control and analysis of the 
various degrees of freedom of free- 
flight missiles, which of the vari- 
ous freedoms should be controlled 
and by what method. For example, 
should guided missiles be control- 
lable laterally and longitudinally, 
or simply directionally? 

► Propulsion — Analysis of the ap- 
plication of various power systems 
to guided missiles and preparation 
of criteria for the selection of 
rocket, ramjet, turbojet, resojet or 
propjet power plants for a par- 
ticular missile in question. 

► Launching — Studies of the vari- 
ous factors influencing the choice 
of air or ground launching, launch- 
ing systems including "step" 
rockets and the stability problems 
associated with the dropping in 
flight of major assemblies. 

Many basic questions remain to 
be solved before a guided missile 
production program can be initi- 
ated and considerable data is re- 
quired before logical choices of 
various combinations of purpose, 
size, propulsion, control method 
and guidance can be made in the 
layout of a new missile design. 

► Gilruth Heads Group — Responsi- 
bility for NACA studies of guided 
missile launching, control and 
tracking is assigned to the Pilot- 
less Aircraft Division, under the 
direction of Robert R. Gilruth. This 
work is carried out in secrecy on 
an island along the Virginia coast. 
Missiles are fired out to sea. This 
Auxiliary Flight Test Station, ad- 
ministered as an adjunct of the 
Langley Laboratory, Hampton Vir- 
ginia, contains various launching 
sites, service buildings and admin- 
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istrative quarters. NACA designs 
and builds its own research mis- 

This division supervises the op- 
eration of various special research 
missiles developed for studies of 
airfoils at transonic speeds. Five 
separate types have been created 
to date: RM-1, RM-3 and RM-5 
being stability and control missiles 
and RM-2 and RM-4 comprising 
airfoil and drag research missiles. 

These missiles are rocket-pro- 
pelled and contain telemeter 
equipment for relaying to auto- 
matic recorders on the ground data 
on lift, drag, control surface move- 
ments, roll angle, airspeed and 
accelerations. In addition, their 
flight is tracked by radar and 
highspeed motion picture cameras. 
Subsequent studies of these records 
permit close analysis of these vari- 
ous factors and their mutual ef- 
fect on each other. 

^Research Directed — NACA’s in- 
terests in remote-control air wea- 
pons began after Pearl Harbor. By 
direction of the Army and Navy, 
as well as the National Defense 
Research Council, NACA under- 
took a broad program of research 
work on glide bombs and con- 
ducted extensive aerodynamic tests 
on Army and Navy controlled 
bombs and pilotless aircraft dur- 
ing the early years of the war. One 
outstanding development of this 
program was the successful remote 
control flight of a pilotless aircraft 
with a 12 ft. span through two 
poles 14 ft. apart. 

However, it was decided early 
by the Aeronautical Board, which 
directed NACA during the war 
years, that investigation of prob- 
lems concerning piloted aircraft 
offered more immediate produc- 
tivity for the war effort. 

Another factor was the result of 
of a study that revealed that exist- 
ing guidance and servo mechanisms 
were too undeveloped to merit a 
guided missile research program. 
Research work on numerous NDRC 
guided missile designs continued 
throughout the war on a small 

Fundamental problems which 
must be solved before an effective 
guided missile evaluation program 
can be undertaken include: 

(1) roll-stabilized bodies. 

(2) quick-acting servo-mecha- 
nisms (present equipment has too 
slow response for transonic or 
supersonic speed). 

(3) fuels with increased energy 
per unit volume. 

(4) greatly reduced fuel con- 
sumption of ramjet engines. 

(5) rocket “steps” which can be 
released following use without 


/ 



Research Missile: NACA’s RM-2 
is used for airfoil drag investiga- 
tions, transmitting data to the 
ground by telemetering. The fins 
can be varied in size. (NACA 
photo) 


disrupting the stability of the mis- 

(6) suitable surfaces to control 
supersonic buffeting and vibration. 

(7) stable supersonic airfoils 
producing useable lift. 

(8) increased range of effective- 
ness of guidance and target-seek- 
ing mechanisms. 

(9) less volatile rocket fuel in- 
gredients to simplify transporta- 
tion and handling problems in the 
field. 

(10) effective relationships be- 
tween various design elements. 

In addition to its examination of 
various control surfaces and guid- 
ance mechanisms, NACA’s guided 
missile work has as a by-product 
research in fundamental aerody- 
namics. This is through its use of 
guided missiles as vehicles for 
testing the drag, lift and moments 
of small airfoils at high speeds. 

Navy Centrifuge 

A man-carrying centrifuge to 
test human reaction to forces equal 
to those of supersonic speeds will 
be built by the Navy at its Air- 
craft Modification Unit, Johnsville, 
Pa. Resembling an amusement 
park “airplane,” it will con- 
sist of a cab on the end of a long 
arm that revolves around a center 
shaft. Navy describes it as the 


world's largest and the only cen- 
trifuge in the country capable of 
simulating actual flight patterns. 

Administration Plans 
Industrial Defenses 

A five-year program of indus- 
trial defense mobilization is being 
shaped by the Administration for 
presentation to the 80th Congress 
in January. Army-Navy Muni- 
tions Board is working with White 
House advisers on the plan, but a 
peace-time version of the old War 
Production Board is being consid- 
ered as the administrative agency. 

Spokesmen declare the project 
must be kept strictly under ci- 
vilian control. Object of the ef- 
fort is to convince any aggressor 
that the United States will stand 
behind its policies with force if 
necessary. • 

Number one step in the pro- 
gram is to write clauses into all 
contracts for sale or lease of sur- 
plus plants, forbidding owners and 
lessees from making any changes 
which would inhibit future war 
production for which the plants 
were designed, or to which they 
might be converted. The Presi- 
dent, under his continuing war 
powers, can take action until such 
time as Congress may enact legis- 
lation. Spokesmen expressed opin- 
ion no plants vital to a war effort 
have been released so far. Even if 
they have been, retroactive re- 
strictions might be imposed. 

The industry mobilization plan 
would include: 

(1) An administraive board and 
staff in Washington; 

(2) a paper setup, coordinating 
all manufacturers in the grand in- 
dustrial assembly system devel- 
oped in the late war; 

(3) Stockpiling of strategic 
metals and other materials, in- 
cluding imports; 

(4) Educational orders for all 


PT-26 Sale 

A third special sale of sur- 
plus Fairchild PT-26 primary 
trainers will begin today at 
Municipal Airport, Fargo, 
N. D.. with priority holders 
having exclusive privilege to 
buy until Oct. 3. 

One hundred fifty planes 
will be on the block at Fargo. 
At a previous sale of 323 PT- 
26s at Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
veterans bought 201. War As- 
sets Administration has also 
placed 300 of the craft on sale 
at Great Falls, Mont. 
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new developments such as jet 
power, rockets, atomic war heads, 
electronic equipment, and guided 
missiles. 

Sponsors of the project said it 
could be carried through without 
curtailing the rising output of 
producers' and consumers’ goods. 

Landis Gets Air Pact 
For U.S. with Brazil 

Five Freedoms basis of new 
agreement enabling American 
lines to use Latin American 
routes awarded by CAB. 
Prospects for a swing away from 
cartelization of international air 
traffic have been brightened im- 
measurably by the signing of a 
U. S. -Brazil bilateral agreement 
providing for full freedom of com- 
petition, James M. Landis, CAB 
chairman and head of the U. S. 
negotiating committee, declared 
last week. 

The pact with Brazil reflected 
closely the principles adopted at 
the Bermuda conference, thus pro- 
viding for the “five freedoms," and 
precluding limitations on frequen- 
cies or capacity, Landis stated. He 
manifested confidence that the 
agreement would set a pattern 
which Brazil and other South 
American countries will follow in 
future air transport negotiations. 

Landis cited the breakdown of 
U. S.-Mexican bilateral air nego- 
tiations and the signing of a Brit- 
ish-Argentine pact, which limited 
frequencies and split traffic on a 
50-50 basis, as recent symptoms 


Personal "Mixmaster” 

A five - passenger personal 
plane of the "Mixmaster" type 
is being developed by Douglas 
Aircraft Co.. Santa Monica. 
Cal., West Coast sources re- 
ported last week. Designed as 
an executive transport to sell 
for $12,000 to $15,000, the new 
Douglas small plane is ex- 
pected to show a speed of 
around 250 mph. Reports say 
it has a single propeller at the 
tail powered by two Continen- 
tal engines of 500 hp. each, 
and has good single engine per- 
formance. Other features: Up- 
swept tail for propeller clear- 
ance, short retractable landing 
gear keeping fuselage close to 

maintenance, wing placed al- 
most in center of fuselage, giv- 
ing passengers in cabin good 
unobstructed forward view. 


Record Hits 616 Mph. 

The world’s absolute speed 
record was pushed up again 
last week, with prospects that 
before the end of the week it 
would be even higher. A Royal 
Air Force Meteor, piloted by 
Group Capt. E. M. Donaldson, 
achieved 616 mph. at the of- 
ficial Tangmere, Eng., course, 
while a second Meteor also 
broke the existing 606 mph. 
record with a speed of 614 
mph. 

Same day, an AAF Republic 
P-84 Thunderjet, at an unoffi- 
cial record trial at Muroc Army 
Air Base, got up to 611 mph. 
Both the RAF and AAF were 
to make new attempts later in 
the week. 

Donaldson, pilot of the rec- 
ord-breaking Meteor, indicated 

not last long. He declared that 
a new version of the Meteor 

ing attainment of a speed of 
650 mph. Within the realm of 
possibility, he said, is 680 mph. 


of the growth of the cartelization 
policy that runs counter to the 
Bermuda principles. 

Specifically, the Brazilian agree- 
ment will enable U. S. carriers to 
push through new overseas routes 
granted by CAB in the Latin 
American and South Atlantic deci- 
sions. It also will permit this 
country’s airlines to fly an impor- 
tant new cutoff route that passes 
through Manaos, in the Brazilian 
interior, to Rio de Janeiro and 
Sao Paulo. This route cannot now 
be used because of inadequate air- 
ports. 

In return for the routes granted 

will be permitted to serve New Or- 
leans, Miami, Chicago and New 
York. 

Landis and other officials flew to 
London last week in an attempt to 
further the general spirit of the 
Bermuda agreement, which appar- 
ently has been breached by Brit- 
ish bilateral pacts with Argentina, 
France, Ireland and Greece. 

Taylorcraft Deal Off 

Transamerica Corp.’s president 
Sam H. Husbands, announces his 
company will not exercise its op- 
tion to buy approximately 75% of 
stock in Taylorcraft Aviation. Op- 
tion was to expire Sept. 12 and 
involved purchase of stock con- 
trolled by Nash Russ, Taylorcraft 
president. 


Short Course Will Feature 
National Aviation Clinic 

Short courses on various aspects 
of aviation will be a new feature of 
the fourth annual National Avia- 
tion Clinic at Oklahoma City, Oct. 
14-17. Courses will be provided 
in aviation education, airport man- 
agement, and finance, construction 
of community airports and aviation 
services, with instructors chosen 
from national leaders in the vari- 
ous fields covered. Robert Phelps, 
clinic manager, said an attendance 
of more than 1,200 persons is ex- 
pected at the 1946 Clinic. Besides 
the short courses, the general ses- 
sions of the clinic will include dis- 
cussions of problems of air tran- 
sport, aviation manufacturing, 
personal flying, airports, and a 
new section devoted to users of 
aviation products and services. The 
program is being developed by a 
committee headed by Lauren D. 
Lyman, vice-president of United 
Aircraft Corp. 

RAC Backlog §81,431,000 

Republic Aviation Corp. reports 
earnings for first half of 1946 of 
$496,140 on sales of $18,849,311, 
including termination settlements. 
Backlog, excluding that of Air- 
cooled Motors, is $81,431,000. of 
which $31,743,000 is for civilian 
planes. 


AVIATION CALENDAR 
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Aircraft Industry Sponsors Drive 
To Lift Export License Controls 

Seek Army and Navy co-operation to balk State department 
opposition and get unrestricted export of civilian planes in 
near future. 


A definite campaign to eliminate 
present export license controls on 
civilian aircraft shipped from the 
U. S. has been decided upon by 
the aircraft industry and if the 
co-operation of the Army and Navy 
can be enlisted industry sources 
feel that unrestricted export of 
civilian planes may be permitted 
in the near future. 

While the State Department ad- 
ministers license controls, items 
restricted are passed on by the 
National Munitions Control Board 
consisting of the Secretaries of 
State, Commerce, Army and Navy. 
At a Toronto, Can., meeting of the 
export committee of the Aircraft 
Industries Association, it was 
agreed that a special plea for re- 
lief should be made direct to the 
Board, while separate attempts 
would be made in advance to win 
over the four Government agencies 
concerned. 

► Petition Board — Draft of the in- 
dustry’s letter to the Board was 
being drawn up last week while 
Commerce already was officially 
behind the move, and the Aviation 
Division of State was also believed 
to be sympathetic with the indus- 
try’s position. 

Basis of the industry’s complaint 
is that no other civilian commodity 
is under export control, and that 
despite the requirement that li- 
censes must be obtained even for 


the shipment abroad of small per- 
sonal planes, State has never de- 
nied an application for a license 
for a civilian plane. 

Those two points are expected 
to comprise the chief arguments in 
the industry letter to the Muni- 
tions Control Board. 

► State Causes Trouble — Although 
it has not openly denied a license 
application, the State Department 
has made it increasingly difficult 
for manufacturers seeking to de- 
velop an export market. Cus- 
tomarily, an export permit is valid 
for one year, and the law specifies 
that period. Recently, State has 
been making manufacturers revise 
their applications to cover only 
the number of planes that can be 
shipped in a month. 

One example is that of a manu- 
facturer who asked for a permit 
to ship 50 planes to Mexico. This 
application was sent back on the 
ground that the planes would not 
all be sent in one month. Reason 
given by State for this strange 
procedure is that quantity ship- 
ments to one country would have a 
political effect — might possibly be 
used in an armed rebellion. 

In addition to feeling that the 
export controls are discriminatory, 
the industry points out that they 
are irksome because of the time 
element. Applications are often 
delayed for months. 


► Based on 1922 Law — Export con- 
trols date back originally to a 1922 
law which permits the President 
to embargo arms shipments. In 
the late thirties, this law was re- 
vised to allow the President to 
specify what constitutes imple- 
ments of war. The Munitions Con- 
trol Board was then created to 
compile such a list and on that 
list was put everything aeronau- 
tical. The theory at that time was 
that any type of plane could be 
used for military purposes. 

Another reason for the overall 
inclusion of aeronautical equipment 
was the desire of the Army and 
Navy to prevent our latest military 
designs from leaving the country. 

The industry contends that 
neither reason now applies. The 
first, it is believed, has been made 
obsolete by the war which resulted 
in a variety of specialized types 
of aircraft. Regarding the desire 
of the Army and Navy to protect 
their secrets, the industry is pro- 
posing a guarantee to the services 
that if export controls are lifted, 
the industry will see that no re- 
stricted material is exported. 

Bulwarking the guarantee would 
be the fact that military aeronau- 
tical items are now being made 
under contract only for the U. S. 
Army and Navy and none are for 
sale on the open market. This was 
not the case before the war when 
U. S. salesman roamed the world 
seeking military orders from other 
countries. 

Army and Navy in the recent 
past have been sympathetic with 
the industry's export ambitions 
and problems, and with assurance 
that their secrets will be protect- 
ed, it is expected that Army and 
Navy will go along with proposal 
that export controls be killed. 



ELECTRIC SLINGSHOT: 

Developed by Westighouse Electric for the Navy, new 
tracked device is an electric catapult that puts planes 
into the air with very short takeoff runs, but without 
the initial shock generally associated with catapults. 


As shown m photo, a plane is hitched to a small car 
which serves as a launching platform. When flying 
speed has been attained harness is dropped. The P-80 
shoivn was launched in only 320 ft. (INP photos) 
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On Iff lime irill tell how great a slice of the world’s transportation, 
both freight and passenger, will eventually be airborne. Much will depend on 
how well airlines will be able to compete with other forms of transportation. 
Truck and bus operators, for example, hope to speed schedules, improve pay- 
loads and cut costs through the use of engines built to take advantage of the 
extra available power in high antiknock gasoline. In the 
aviation gasoline offers an opportunity for developing 
and efficient aircraft engines which 
will help keep down operating costs. 


rs of Ethyl fluid, used by oil companies 

to improve the antiknock quality of aviation and motor gasolines. 
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CHARTER NON-SCHEDULED INTRASTATE 

McCarran Denounces Proposed 
CAB Economic Regulations 

Author of Civil Aeronautics Act claims Board's proposals to 
shackle non-scheduled operators in contravention of Congres- 
sional intent. 

By CHARLES L. ADAMS 


One of the principal authors of 
the Civil Aeronautics Act, Sen. Pat 
McCarran (D., Nev.) has de- 
nounced CAB’s proposed re- 
strictive economic regulation of 
nonscheduled operators as a con- 
travention of Congressional intent. 
His statement, sent to Board Chair- 
man James M. Landis, was re- 
ceived just prior to the deadline 
for comment on Amendment No. 
3, Section 292.1 of CAB’s Economic 
Regulations. 

In adding his voice to the clamor 
against the proposed amendment, 
McCarran aligned himself with at 
least 60 uncertifica'.ed airlines, in- 
dustry groups, public agencies, 
Chambers of Commerce and pri- 
vate associations who opposed the 
restrict ons in detail. Additional- 
ly, upwards of a thousand private 
citizens registered their protests 
in le.ters or coupons clipped from 
the Institute of Air Transporta- 
tion's “Why Throttle Us” adver- 
tisements in metropolitan news- 
papers. 

► No Unanimity — While attacks on 
the proposed regulation were 
heavily in the majority, sentiment 
fell considerably short of unanimi- 
ty. Certificated carriers, as ex- 
pected, either warmly endorsed 
the amendment or argued that its 
provisions should be made even 
more drastic. Several letters from 
individuals and at least one from a 
Chamber of Commerce also backed 
the proposal. 

McCarran declared the Civil 
Aeronautics Act never contem- 
plated the economic regulation of 
nonscheduled or fixed base opera- 
tors. He noted that fixed base 
operators were not represented at 
any of the hearings and that there 
is no reference to such carriers in 
the legislative history of the Act. 

The senator said the economic 
regulations promulgated by the 
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Board do not and cannot extend to' 
private and contract air carriers 
as long as they are operating on a 
nonscheduled basis regardless of 
whether such carriers engage in 
interstate, overseas or foreign com- 
merce. The Board, McCarran im- 
pled, was seeking through the 
proposed amendment to enlarge its 
activity without legislative au- 
thority. 

► Branch Replies — Harllee Branch, 
acting CAB chairman, in replying 
to McCarran’s letter, declared on 
behalf of the Board that neither 
the existing nor proposed regula- 
tions affecting uncertificated air 
carr ers were intended to extend 
to other than common carrier oper- 
ations. He cited a CAB statemenl 
(Aviation News, July 8) which 
emphasized to the public that its 
regulations were not to be under- 
stood as applying to contract car- 

"The frequently difficult prob- 
lems of whether a carrier in a par- 
ticular case must be regarded, on 
the facts relat'ng to its operations, 
as a contract carrier presumably 
would have to be resolved with 
reference to decisions reached by 
the courts in related fields,” Branch 
explained. 

Another last-minute attack on 
the amendment came from the Na- 
tional Aviation Trades Associa- 
tion, which in some respects echoed 
the statements of McCarran. It is 
clear, the Association asserted, 
that the jurisdiction of CAB was 
intended by Congress to be limited, 
and it is limited in the Act direct- 
ly to common air carriers in inter- 
state air transportation insofar as 
the Economic Regulations are con- 
cerned. “Yet the proposed amend- 
ment reads as if all nonscheduled 
air carriers were completely and 
fully under the Board's jurisdic- 
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► Charge CAB “Captive” — Most of 
the formal comments on the 
amendment were couched in re- 
strained language after worried 
fixed base operators were assured 
that a CAB “death sentence” was 
not imminent and that they would 
have further opportunity to pre- 
sent their case. However, there 
was considerable subsurface con- 
jecture, only occasionally mani- 
fested in the comments, on the 
source of the “agitation” for 
Amendment No. 3 and the reasons 
for the severe crackdown by the 
Board in the Page and Trans- 
Marine cases. 

Some operators frankly viewed 
the amendment and the Page and 
Trans-Marine decisions as indi- 
cations that CAB was a “captive” 
of the certificated airlines. They 
expressed hope that the publicity 
attendant o the proposed new reg- 
ulations would spotlight for the 
attention of the general public and 
Congress “CAB's role as guardian 
angel for well-entrenched sched- 
uled airlines.” 

Presenting the other side of the 
case, United Air Lines contended 
that the proposed amendment 
failed to go far enough and called 
upon the Board to terminate, not 
amend, its nonscheduled exemp- 
tion (Section 292.1 of the Economic 


Blasts at Nonscheds 

Scattered complaints that all 
fixed base operators are not 
conducting their activities in 
accordance with the best busi- 
ness ethics have been sent to 
CAB by individuals reporting 
unhappy experiences with the 
uncertificated carriers. 

One man, who had previous- 
ly clipped and mailed a coupon 

lines' P fight against severe regu- 
lation, declared his action had 
been ill-advised in view of the 
treatment he later received 
from a charter operator. The 
carrier flew him from New 
York City to the Lake Placid 
area and left him stranded 
without any transportation af- 
ter the return trip was can- 
celled without notice. He 
finally was forced to hire an 
automobile for about $50 to get 

Others have cited over- 
charges and refusals to give 
refunds after providing equip- 
ment inferior to that originally 
specified. At -least one certif. 
icated airline, TWA, has com- 
plained that a fixed base oper- 
ator had chosen a name too 
easily confused with its own. 
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Regulations) "so that the Civil 
Aeronautics Act may be applied 
to all common carrier operations 
as intended by Congress.” 

► United Wants Ax — All common 
carrier operations conducted with- 
out a certificate are prohibited by 
law under Section 401 of the Act, 
UAL declared, “and any regula- 
tion which attempts to change the 
law by permitting certain kinds of 
common carrier operations without 
a certificate is repugnant to the 
statute and void. 

"Congress did not say that an 
air carrier may engage in com- 
mon carrier operations without a 
certificate so long as they are non- 
scheduled or so long as the serv- 
ice does not exceed ten round trips 
a month. It said that no air car- 
rier shall engage in ‘any’ common 
carrier operations without a cer- 
tificate (thus) Section 292.1 pur- 
ports to permit what Congress has 
squarely prohibited.” 

United indicated that Waterman 
Steamship Corp., unsuccessful ap- 
plicant for a certificate in the Latin 
American route case, and Matson 
Navigation Co., unsuccessful ap- 
plicant in the Hawaiian case, were 
enabled by the exemption to flout 
the Board’s will by starting non- 
scheduled services. 

F Objections Voiced — A repre- 
sentative of the Pittsburgh Cham- 
ber of Commerce, viewing other 
aspects of the problem, asked the 
Board to promulgate the proposed 
regulations as originally written. 

“For months,” the official de- 
clared, “I have interviewed young 
pilots who want to get in aviation 
for themselves. Most of them are 
entirely ignorant of the first prin- 
ciples of conducting a business 
aside from the knowledge of fly- 
ing a plane, and it would be in 
their own interest to discourage 


them by the imposition of the pro- 
posed regulations. 

"After the Board has made its 
decision in all pending common 
carrier applications there will 
probably be certificated service be- 
tween practically every pair of 
cities in the country so there would 
be no need for inexperienced and 
untried operations.” 

Riddle Aviation Asks 
Mail and Cargo Run 

Riddle Aviation Co., Miami, now 
operating seven C-47s in contract 
and charter flights between the 
U.S. and Central and South Amer- 
ica, has asked CAB for a certifi- 
cate authorizing scheduled trans- 
portation of cargo and mail over 
seven domestic routes radiating 
from Miami to Rochester, N.Y.; 
Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, New 
York City, Minneapolis and Los 
Angeles via intermediate points. 
The application will be heard in 
the air freight case, Oct. 28. 

Carrying both passengers and 
cargo, Riddle’s transport activities 
have consisted principally of flights 
to Brazil where the company op- 
erates an aviation technical train- 
ing school at Sao Paulo for the 
Brazilian government. The trans- 
port service was inaugurated in 
January of this year, and since 
July has been carried on by the 
newly-incorporated Riddle Air- 

During April and May, Riddle 
operated 72,699 revenue plane 
miles carrying 12,542 lbs. of cargo 
70,044,024 revenue pound miles 
and flew 502,506 revenue passenger 
miles. Total revenue was $42,472 
and net loss $4,854. 

Other industry developments: 

► Empire Airlines, New York, ex- 



INAUGURAL FLIGHT: 

Caribe Airways became the first Miami-based notischeduled airline to 
make D-4 passenger /lights when it flew newsmen and guests to the 
inauguration ceremonies of the new Puerto Rican governor, Jesus T. 
Pinero, early this month. Five of the company’s DC-3s also partici- 
pated in the operation. 


gray 


„ , . isenger transport 

specifying a maximum of 9,000 lbs. 
gross weight for takcofT and landing, 
renders 1,675,000 


>f 9,000 lbs. 
aeon and landir * 
carried 8,500 p 
operation, e 


fleet of ten D-18Cs hi 


News, July 15) aver- 
aged 100 passengers daily during its 
first month of operation despite an 
equipped Noorduyn Norsemen. Until 
new equipment can be obtained, the 
Puget Sound carrier's original schedule 
of 17 flights daily has been revised 
to ten flights. 

► Texas Air Lines, Houston, after a 
this month, resumed flights on a cur- 
tailed schedule. TAL hopes to replace 
its twin-engine Cessnas with Beech 
D-18CS next month and had intended 
to halt all operations for 30 days dur- 
ing the changeover. The partial re- 
requests from the public. 

► Arnold Air Service, Anchors, 
Alaska, has begun service to Seat 
with two C-47s. The company, i 
ganized by Pat and Charles Arnold, 
makes about three roundtrlps weekly, 
carrying cargo at 20 cents a pound 
and passengers at $125. Cargoes con- 
sist chiefly of fresh fruit and 

Refrigerated Products 
tropical fruits by plane 
ana ooat to the U. S. and other 
countries from the Caribbean area 
this winter. Robert Bergeron, presi- 
dent of Skyways Inter— •• — ' T — 
•>ich operates DC-3s in 
d to Central a ' 


Anchorage, 
e to Seattle 




and may discont 
ger operations which were inaugurated 
Mar. 26. Two passenger DC-3s and 


Trans-Luxury Crash 
In Bad Weather Kills 21 

Trans-Luxury Airlines, New 
York, was involved in its second 
fatal accident in 15 days recently 
when a company DC-3 en route 
from New York to San Francisco 
crashed near Elko, Nev. CAA ofli- 
cials said the plane was attempt- 
ing to land through a 200-ft. ceil- 
ing, with scud clouds at 100 ft., 
and that the minimum ceiling for 
landing at the airport is 2,509 ft. 

Twenty-one persons died in the 
accident, with only a 2-year-old 
child surviving. TLA's previous 
crash, in which the pilot and co- 
pilot were killed and several of 23 
passengers injured, was at the 
Moline, HI., airport (Aviation 
News, Sept. 2). 
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American Airlines System Uses 

For Trans-Atlantic Flagships! 


Giant DC-4’s are Fueled with Mobilgas Aircraft! 



7 o', 


as 

T 


overseas Filling Horsepower climaxes 
m Airlines the development of Socony- 
■crafl — the Vacuum's TCC Process, the 
i gasoline Magic Bead Catalyst— the 
est catalytic cracking pro- 


wed si 


n the w 
Get this new super power for 
your planes — NEW Mobilgas 


•HUM OIL CO.. INC. 


Mobilg 

^ AIRCRAF 


NEW Mobilgas Aircraft 
Gives F/y/nptfo/se/wtver for All Planes! 
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CONTINENTAL AIR LINES 

orders a fleet of IS new Convair-240’s! 


the heart of the West is the fourth major airline to 
order a licet of America's most modern twin-engine airliner 
—the luxurious Convair-240. 

This airline selected the Convair-240 to fill its need for an 
entirely new type of transport plane which would offer speed 
and advanced comfort features, such as complete air conili- 
lloning, to the air-traveling public on this airline's routes. 

It was only natural that in ils search for such an airliner. 
Continental should turn to Consolidated Vultec— the com- 


pany which designed and built such famed war planes as the 
Liberator bomber, the Catalina, and the Coronado — the 
company which operated a vast transpacific airline service 
for the Air Transport Command during the war. 

The new Convair-240 airliner will be in service by mid-'47. 
It will carry 40 passengers at 300 miles per hour, plus — with 
a new high standard in air-travel comfort and convenience. 

Below, for example, you'll find ten of the many reasons 
why your first flight in the new Convair-240 will be an ex- 
perience you'll want to repeat over and over again ! 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


10 reasons why you’ll enjoy 

1 . Air-conditioned comfort ! 

2. 40 Passengers— at 300 M.P.H., plus ! 

3. Auxiliary jet exhaust thrust— for added speed ! 

4. Reversible-pitch propellers for smoother landi 

5. “Low level'-' flight comfort at high altitudes! 


flying in the Convair-240 

6. Heated wings prevent icing! 

7. Lands level! 

8. Full-visibility cockpit— for added safety ! 

9. New high-efficiency wing! 

10. You relax in easv-chair comfort! 
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All-Cargo Route Applications 
Mount As CAB Test Nears 

Twelve or more operating carriers to participate in domestic 
airfreight case hearings next month. Certificated airlines 


intervene in opposition. 

At least a dozen of the nation's 
most important airfreight carriers 
soon will participate in a hotly- 
contested CAB case which will de- 
termine whether a new network of 
all-cargo or cargo-mail trunklines 
will be established domestically to 
supplement the services provided 
by the regular airlines. 

The airfreighters will go before 
the Board confident that they have 
stronger arguments for certifica- 
tion of exclusively-cargo oper- 
ations than the feederline appli- 
cants had in convincing CAB that 
a widespread system of new local 
services should be authorized. The 
cargo carriers assert they have al- 
ready developed enough business 
without certificates to prove the 
vast potentialities of the new in- 
dustry, whereas general public ac- 
ceptance of purely local oper- 
ations was still largely a matter 
of conjecture when the Board be- 
gan to set up regional feederlines 
last March. 

Applications of twelve active 
cargo carriers seeking certificates 
authorizing scheduled operations 
have already been consolidated 
into the proceeding, and several 
more companies have made last- 
minute bids to participate in the 
case. Exhibits giving detailed in- 
formation on the proposed oper- 
ations are due Sept. 28, and the 
hearing has been set for Oct. 28. 

Officially listed as Docket 810 
et al., the airfreight case initially 
was composed entirely of applica- 
tions from large trunklines which 
asked for certification as air car- 
riers of cargo in 1942 and 1943. 
CAB did not receive applications 
from any of the presently-oper- 
ating airfreight carriers until late 
in 1944 when Globe Freight Air- 
lines and Hoosier Air Freight (now 
Airborne Cargo Lines) filed. They 
were followed a year later by 
American Air Express Corp. 

A recent flood of applications 
has brought such well-known 
operators as Air Cargo Transport 
Corp., U. S. Airlines, Willis Air 
Service, Air Travel, Inc., Flamingo 
Air Service, Slick Airways. Na- 
tional Air Cargo Corp., Riddle 
Aviation Co., Lone Star Air Cargo 
Lines and Skyfreight Airlines into 
the case. National Skyway Freight 


Corp. (The Flying Tigers) and 
Standard Airlines (formerly Fire- 
ball Air Express) also may be 
included. Globe and Norseman 
Air Transport recently withdrew. 

The currently-certificated trunk- 
lines will present an almost solid 
front against authorization of 
scheduled all-cargo or cargo-mail 
routes. CAB has already permit- 
ted twelve airlines to intervene in 
the case: American, Braniff, Chi- 
cago & Southern, Continental, 
Delta, Eastern, Mid-Continent, 
National, Northwest, TWA, United 
and Western. 

These carriers will take the po- 
sition that cargo operations can be 
handled most efficiently in con- 
junction with passenger service 
and that only' a shortage of equip- 
ment — soon to disappear — has pre- 
vented them from developing 
fully the postwar airfreight mar- 
ket. Notably absent from the in- 
terveners is PCA, which itself has 
filed for an extensive nationwide 
network of cargo-mail routes 
which would link up with its pres- 
ent system (Aviation News, Aug. 
12 ). 

Willis Puts C-5 4 
On San Juan Run 

Willis Air Service, New York, 
has further intensified cargo com- 
petition among uncertificated air- 
lines on the busy New York to 
Puerto Rico route by placing a C- 
54 freighter in service. The four- 
engine craft made its first flight 
from Teterboro, N. J., airport to 


Airfreight Record 

Slick Airways, San Antonio, 
Tex., has become the first air 
carrier, certificated or uncer- 
tificated, to fly more than 1,- 
000,000 revenue ton miles of 
airfreight in a single month. 
While falling considerably be- 
low its goal of 2,000,000 rev- 
enue ton miles (Aviation 
News, Aug. 19), the carrier 
boosted its total load from 
938,124 rtm. in July to 1,474,- 
691 rtm. in August. 

Since beginning operations 
in March of this year. Slick 
has flown 4,025,243 rtm. in its 
ten C-46Es (Curtiss Com- 
mandos). Offices for the car- 
rier's widespread operations 
are located in New York, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Detroit, Milwaukee, Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, Dallas, 
Fort Worth, Houston and Har- 
lingen, Tex. 


San Juan nonstop early this 
month with a 16,000 lb. capacity 
payload of cut raw textile ma- 
terials and leatherwork goods for 
processing by Puerto Rican labor. 

The direct nonstop route over 
the Atlantic takes approximately 
seven hours, half the time re- 
quired by other cargo operators 
who make the run via Miami with 
C-47s. Willis plans to fly $1,000,- 
000 worth of textiles and leather- 
work goods monthly from the New 
York area to San Juan factories 
and return. 

Meanwhile, the carrier is con- 
tinuing its cattle shipments to Co- 
lombia (Aviation News, June 
17) and recently carried 65 pure- 
bred cows from Rochester, N. Y., 
to the South American country. 
Shipment to Bogota takes 24 hours 
by plane against three weeks by 
ship, and the cost by air is about 
$50 more per head than by sea. 
The C-47s used to carry from 10 
to 14 animals each. 



MOVE TO NEW BASE: 


Airborne Cargo Lines recently shifted these four DC-3s, and six others, 
from their temporary base at Baltimore Municipal Airport’s National 
Guard Hangar (above) to the ex-Army Air Force Fighter base at 
Millville, New Jersey. Just prior to the freighters' mass flight to Mill- 
ville, the planes’ Hoosier Air Freight markings were changed to reflect 
the carrier’s new corporate name, Airborne Cargo Lines. (Ankers 
photo) 
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Boundary Layer Control Offers 
Promise of More Efficient Planes 

Douglas engineers apply principle to reduce drag and feed 
turbojets in new type transport design. NACA studying prob- 
lem for new controls of supersonic aircraft. 


New application of the principle 
of boundary layer control which 
may net gains of 50% in cruising 
speed, 32% in fuel economy and 
22% in useful load over current 
large transports have been devel- 
oped by two Douglas Aircraft Co. 
engineers. 

A. M. O. Smith, design research 
engineer, and H. E. Roberts, aero- 
dynamic engineer, have incor- 
porated their theories into prelim- 
inary designs for an 85-ton trans- 
port powered by six turbojets. 
This transport is designed to cruise 
at 500 mph. at 20,000 ft. over a 
1,500-mi. range carrying 125 pas- 
sengers. It would require only 
80% of the takeoff space used by 
conventionally designed transports 
of similar size. 

► NACA Studies Problem — The 
Douglas engineers' work on boun- 
dary layer control accents a recent 
crescendo of activity on a problem 
that has been attacked with vary- 
ing degrees of intensity and little 


success for nearly 50 yr. NACA is 
conducting intensive research on 
boundary layer control seeking 
answers to the problem of con- 
trolling supersonic planes at sub- 
sonic speeds. In England the 
Armstrong Whitworth 52G glider 
(Aviation News, June 24) used 
boundary layer control to preserve 
elevator control and increase lat- 
eral control on a tailless craft. Its 
effect as a directional control will 
soon be flight tested on the Rohr 
M.O.-l lightplane (Aviation 
News, July 1 ) . 

The boundary layer is the thin 
layer of air (.03 to .06 in.), next 
to the surfaces of the aircraft, 
which moves at a speed slower 
(up to 94%) than the free air 
moving across the wing and fuse- 
lage. It accounts for half the 
total drag of a plane. By speeding 
boundary layer movement across 
aircraft surfaces and sucking it 
away, total drag may be reduced 
by as much as 50%. 


► Use Slats In Airfoils — The Doug- 
las engineers proposed to suck the 
boundary layer from the aircraft 
surfaces through a series of slots 
located in the trailing edges of the 
wings, vertical and horizontal 
stabilizers, and the forward sec- 
tion of the fuselage. By disposing 
of only half of the boundary layer 
through these slots they expect to 
achieve the results outlined in the 
foregoing paragraphs. 

On the wing, the effect of the 
slots would be to create a laminar 
flow ov^r a conventional airfoil by 
making the boundary layer cling 
to the wing surface as far back as 
the slots. This would make it pos- 
sible to combine the high lift 
quality of a conventional airfoil 
with the reduced drag resulting 
from laminar flow. 

The Douglas engineers also pro- 
pose to use the slots as intakes to 
provide a flow of low momentum 
air to the turbojets located in the 
wing and fuselage, thus solving the 
problems created by high velocity 
air intake in current jet installa- 

► Advantages Listed — Advantages 
of their design resulting from the 
dual use of the boundary layer 
would be: 

► Reduced takeoff run due to be- 
ing airborne at slower speeds and 
better lift at a lower geometric 

► Lower climbing angle due to 
maximum lift co-efficient being 
obtained at a lower geometric 
angle than on conventional wing 
designs. 

► Reduced overall weight due to 
use of turbojet engines instead of 
reciprocating engines, propellers, 
and associated accessories. 

► Higher speed due to reduced 
parasitic drag from engine nacelles 
and leading edge air intakes. 

► Small control surfaces because 
removal of boundary layer would 
increase control effectiveness by 
50%. Control near the stall is en- 
hanced as a result, and control 
booster systems might be unneces- 

► Reduction of violent trim fluctu- 
ations in the transonic range, 
which may be an important fac- 
tor in maintaining control of su- 
personic planes as they pass 
through this range. 

The Douglas engineers point out 
that their design is based on pre- 
liminary and incomplete data, but 
the rich promise of applications of 
boundary layer control offers suf- 
ficient incentive for continued re- 
search leading to eventual produc- 
tion of a transport along the lines 
suggested by their application. 
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Dim V iew of Housing 
By Aircraft Industry 

Manpower, finances aqd man- 
agement are worst problems in 

tackling prefab aluminum house 

Most of the aircraft industry is 
not enthusiastic over the proposal 
that it be given a large role in the 
construction of prefabricated hous- 
ing, it is apparent in industry 
circles. 

Three major objections are heard 
to the proposition that is being 
pushed by Federal Housing Ad- 
ministrator Wilson Wyatt (Avia- 
tion News, Sept. 2). Not neces- 
sarily in the order of importance 
they are: manpower, finances, and 
management. 

The industry does not have 
enough manpower to go deeply 
into a new program and maintain 
its present production, and to 
launch a new recruiting campaign 
along the lines of the wartime 
drives would require time and 
money. The last item leads into 
the second objection. 

► Can’t Afford Loss — Although 
FHA guarantees 90% of the cost 
of unsold houses, the industry 
feels that it is in no position to 
take a 10% licking on a business 
with no definite long-term future. 
Tied to this is puzzlement over 
merchandising and distribution 
set-ups which would cost consid- 
erable to establish. 

Management is an item that has 
not been fully taken into account 
in discussions to date on the sub- 
ject. This is a matter related to 
the history of the industry and its 
wartime expansion. 

Before the war, the aircraft in- 
dustry was relatively small, and 
its key men — particularly below 
the level of presidents and man- 
agers — geared their thinking and 
actions to the industry's size. This 
turned out to be handicap during 
wartime when the industry mush- 
roomed. 

► Management Needed — While 
really capable management in the 
aircraft industry is not scarce to- 
day, it is likewise not plentiful. 
Should the industry go into the 
housing program, it would have to 
spread its management thinner 
than would be efficient for produc- 
tion of aircraft. 

Conversely, however, some per- 
sons interested in industrial pre- 
paredness speculate that it might 
be a good thing for the industry 
to go into housing purely because 
of the management factor. The 
reasoning now is that eventually, 


HOME OF THE CUBS: 

Aerial photo of Piper Aircraft Coup, plant at Lockhaven, Pa. shows 
factory at right and Cub Haven, company airport at left. Cub J-3 
trainers roll out the long narrow final assembly building at lower right, 
while the shorter one beside it, soon to be extended to equal length, is 
the final assembly line for the three- place Super Cruisers. The flying 
field needs only a single runway since the field is circled by hills and 
winds are light and constant. 


should the program last long 
enough, new, capable management 
would have to be developed, as it 
was to a certain extent during the 

This opinion is supplemented by 
a further one that in several years 
skilled management in the indus- 
try might drop below the safe and 
efficient level. With lower peace- 


time profits, there is bound to be 
a lower salary level as well as less 
incentive. Already a few top men 
have been lured away from the 
aircraft industry, the most extreme 
case being that of Ernest R. 
Breech, former president of Ben- 
dix. Although his salary of $150,- 
000-plus in 1945 topped the indus- 
try (Aviation News, Aug. 26), he 
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•ftaws irtote ? 



JUST FINE — thanks to those men editing true, the Man’s 
Magazine. Every issue turns out to be swell reading with an 
unbeatable array of adventure, 
sports, mysteries, humor, science 
stories, Westerns and special 
men’s departments. And every 
word in TRUE is true. No trick 
to it — it’s natural that true 
is the largest selling, fastest 
growing man’s magazine. 


Fawcett Publications, Inc., 295 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
World's Largest Publishers of Monthly Magazines 


SELLING almost 
a million copies each issue 
TRUE leads 

the man's magazine field 
— here’s why : 


PAUL GALLICO calls surf-casting 
the sport for "Mr Average Guy and Iris average 
pockelbook." 

"Brethren Of The Singing Reel" 

H. ALLEN SMITH, the droii 
author of "No Horse Can Da That To Me," 
makes you belly-laugh with 

HOMER CROY introduces you to 

“Those Low-down Enemies of Society, 
Horse Thieves" 

LUCIAN CARY, true's gun ex 
pert, writes up the common ,22 for men who 
don't want to crack records 
"Cetting The Most Out Of A .22 Rifle” 

ALAN HYND tells another chilling 
m TRUE. 

"The Case Of The Pink Ducks" 


The readers of TRUE 
are THE market for YOU 


the man’s magazine 
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BRITISH EXPORT ACTIVITY: 

These five deHavilland jet-propelled Vampires roost on a British air- 
field prior to delivery to Sweden, first of many bought by the Royal 
Swedish Air Force. One of Britain’s latest fighter designs, Vampires 
have also been sold to France and Switzerland. (The Aeroplane photo ) 


resigned to accept a vice-presi- 
dency with Ford Motor Co. 

On top of these three major ob- 
jections to participation in the 
housing drive, the industry also 
feels that it has troubles enough 
meeting demands for its ordinary 
products, and points to the fact 
that deliveries already are far be- 
hind schedules. 

Solar Shifts Emphasis 
To New Steel Items 

Solar Aircraft Co., already mak- 
ing a dozen or so non-aviation 
metal products, will go deeper into 
the exploitation of stainless steel 
products, with some possibility 
that the company’s name may be 
changed in accord with the new 
emphasis, it is indicated in the 
firm’s annual report. 

An example of stainless steel 
fabrication undertaken by the 
company is in the field of dairy 
machinery, for which Solar has 
orders amounting to $1,875,000 in 
a total backlog of $9,895,160. Other 
products are: photographic devel- 
oping machinery, kitchen sinks, 
parts for beverage machines, 
freight car heaters. 

► Acquires New Firm — Backbone 
of the business is still exhaust 
manifolds, in which field the com- 
pany claims to be the leader. But 
as a hedge against an expected 
dwindling of this market, Solar 
last year acquired the precision 
casting division of another com- 
pany and moved the business to 
the Solar Des Moines plant. Foun- 
dry equipment also was installed 
in the San Diego factory. 

Another outlet for Solar’s steel 
products is the Hubbard Casket 
Co. which was bought in Novem- 
ber, 1945. This is the second in- 
stance of an aircraft company's 
finding a market for its metals in 
the casket business, the other be- 
ing Ryan. 

Solar’s aircraft interests, in 
addition to its exhaust manifolds, 
lie in the field of jet propulsion 
parts, and experimental work for 
the Army and Navy, presumably 
in the same or a related area. The 
Des Moines plant is producing 
parts for the jet engines being 
made by Allison, and is tooling up 
for parts on the TG-180 engine. 

► May Change Name — With its 
heaviest interest in non-aviation 
products, however, Solar's presi- 
dent Edmund T. Price admits that 
a change in the corporate name 
may be forthcoming. “It is possi- 
ble,” he reported to stockholders, 
“that some suggestion . . . may 
be offered which will satisfy all 


requirements. However, until this 
appears, the tremendous job in- 
volved in changing a corporate 
name should be given careful con- 
sideration, together with the po- 
tential loss of goodwill inherent in 
the present nationally-known 
title.” 

Rotovanes Save Ton 
On Tandem Gear 

Despite the use of tandem dual 
wheels in the landing gear of 
Lockheed's Constitution — the larg- 
est landing gear assembly yet 
made — a saving of more than a ton 



Rotovane Tires: The tandem dual 
wheels of Lockheed 's giant Con- 
stitution Naval transport are pre- 
rotated upon landing by these fins, 
designed by B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Using the force of the airstream, 
the wheels are set spinning at ap- 
proximately 80% of the landing 
speed of the aircraft. 


of weight has been achieved by 
the use of “rotovane” fins in the 
tires’ sidewalls, according to H. F. 
Schippel, engineer of B. F. Good- 
rich Co., builders of the tires. 

Because these vanes rotate the 
wheels at approximately 80% of 
the landing speed of the plane, it 
is possible to use a smaller tire and 
lighter gear than would be other- 
wise required. As it is, the tires 
are large, 50-in. diameter for the 
eight main wheels, and 44-in. 
diameter for the two nose wheels. 

The Constitution’s landing gear 
is the first use of both tandem dual 
wheels and rotovane tires on a 
production basis. Both schemes 
heretofore have been tried experi- 
mentally on aircraft designed for 
other types of landing gear. The 
Constitution was engineered for 
tandem duals and rotovane tires. 

The idea of pre-rotation of 
wheels is not new; it has often been 
tried in the past with electric mo- 
tors furnishing the power for the 
rotation. But motors large enough 
to do the job would add consider- 
able extra weight. Goodrich's 
plan, first brought forth several 

oughly tested, uses the airstream 
to supply the power. 

The fins on the tires open at the 
bottom of each revolution of the 
wheel, pulled open by the forces 
of the airstream, and close back 
nearly flush with the sidewall at 
the top half of the revolution. 

Goodrich Leases Plant 

B. F. Goodrich Co. has leased 
a Government-owned building at 
Troy, Ohio, for its aircraft brake 
and wheel manufacturing division. 
The plant, which built gliders in 
war, adjoins Waco factory. 
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PRIVATE FLYING 

North American Navion Getting 
Service Test on 12,000 Mile Tour 

Former Wasp flies plane on demonstration mission for avia- 
tion writers; lack of engines stymies production as type cer- 
tification nears; controllable pitch propeller now included as 
standard equipment. 

By ALEXANDER McSURELY 


At the half-way point on a 12,- 
000 mile cross country demonstra- 
tion tour, a four-place all-metal 
Navion personal plane reached 
Washington last week, with a good 
sized total of points in its favor. 

Piloted by Betty Hayes, former 
Wasp, and carrying three other 
North American Aviation Inc. rep- 
resentatives, the Navion’s main 
mission is to give newspaper and 
magazine writers of the nation a 
first-hand impression of its per- 
formance and equipment. The 
tour also serves as a rugged serv- 
ice test of the new aircraft and 
demonstrating its ability to do the 
job it was designed for: to carry 
four people and their luggage with 
a reasonable amount of comfort, at 
cross country cruising speeds of 
around 150 mph. 

► Stops Listed — Since the touring 
Navion party left Palo Alto, Calif., 
July 15, Miss Hayes and her com- 
panions, Ed Ryan, public relations 
representative; Sherwood Mark, 
photographer, and Theron Morgan, 
co-pilot and crew chief, have made 
stops at the following cities: Oak- 
land, San Francisco, Portland, 
Ore.; Seattle, Spokane, Boise, Salt 
Lake City, Denver, Kansas City, 
Omaha, Aberdeen S. D. ; Bismarck, 
N. D.; Chicago, Detroit, Milwau- 
kee, Indianapolis, Dayton, Ohio; 
Newark, N. J.; New York, Boston, 
Reading, Pa., Philadelphia and 
Washington. 

They have also made a number 
of unscheduled stops such as the 
one when they went out of their 
way to fit lanky Wesley Price, Sat- 
urday Evening Post aviation 
writer, into the Navion for a flight 
at his home airport, Doylestown, 
Pa. Price, one of personal avia- 
tion’s severest critics, was amaz- 
ingly lyrical in his praise of the 
leg room in the Navion, to be had 
by the expedient of sliding the 
front seats on a little rail, with a 
travel front-to-back of about 6 in. 


The touring Navion is fitted with 
a Hartzell variable pitch propeller, 
controllable by a simple push-pull 
operation on the panel. Either this 
or the Aeromatic propeller will be 
provided as standard equipment, in 
place of the fixed pitch propeller 
used on the prototype but at no 
price increase to the customer. The 
price remains at $6100 flyaway 
Inglewood, and will be pegged 

Navion tourists and North Amer- 
ican Washington representative 
Alex Burton, know. The price 
does not include a California sales 
tax which need not be paid by out- 
of-state buyers. Burton estimates 
the plane will deliver in the east 
coast region for about $6500. 

► 100 Planes Made— The plane on 
tour is the eighth Navion produced. 
Approximately 100 planes have 
been completed except for an en- 
gine shortage which is giving 
North American the same head- 
ache that other lightplane manu- 
facturers are having. Engine used 
in the Navion is the six-cylinder 
Continental opposed air-cooled 


E-185 which turns up to 185 hp. 
at 2,300 rpm. The engine is basical- 
ly the same as the six-cylinder 
Continental E-165 which provides 
165 hp. at 2,050 rpm. and is the 
powerplant for the Navion’s two 
principal competitors, the four- 
place Beech Model 35 Bonanza, and 
the four-place Piper Skysedan. 

From a standpoint of timing, the 
Navion appeal's to be a little ahead. 
Approved type certification on the 
plane is anticipated very soon, and 
the company is already producing 
airplanes in anticipation of type 
approval, although none can be 
marketed, until this is received. 
The Bonanza is not far behind the 
Navion in this respect, but the 
Piper entry is not expected to go 
into production for another year. 

Miss Hayes supplied some data 
about their flight: best cross coun- 
try speed thus far has been around 
170 mph. ground speed attained 
in a 320 mile flight from Bismarck 
to St. Cloud, with benefit of tail 
wind. Probably the poorest ground 
speed was on the leg between Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, when 
they encountered a 43 mph. head- 
wind. Normally the touring flight 
has been flown at around 5,000 ft. 
altitude. Besides standard instru- 
ments, this plane carries a two- 
way GE radio, turn and bank indi- 
cator, altimeter, and clock. 

► $7,500,000 Backlog— During her 
tour as a WASP, Miss Hayes was 
assigned most of the time at Love 
Field, Dallas, in ferrying work for 
ATC. She became a flight instruc- 
tor at Reno, Nev., flying at Hub- 
bard Field, and Reno Sky Ranch, 
before becoming affiliated with 
North American’s sales promotion 
department which loaned her for 
the public relations trip. 

Currently North American has 



the buildings in the background. (Milwaukee Journal photo.) 
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a backlog of $7,500,000 in orders 
for the Navion, which amounts to 
about 1200 planes at the $6100 
figure. Considering that the plane 
is the company’s first entry in the 
personal owner field, and that it 
was necessary to set up a dealer 
organization virtually “from 
scratch,” and that the plane has 
not yet been NC'ed, this represents 
a very substantial indication of 
public approval for the plane. 

Aiming for an early production 
of 10 planes a day, North Ameri- 
can expects later to increase this 
to 30 a day. To market its planes, 
the parent company is establishing 
“factory dealers,” many of them 
former North American employees. 
Currently there are 17 of these 
located about the country. These 
correspond to distributors, but are 
allowed the option of appointing 
sub-dealers or handling their 
sales territories themselves, until 
greater need for additional outlets 
develops. The company is con- 
ducting a factory school for me- 
chanics of its factory dealers, put- 
ting them through a one-week 
course in assembly, and mainte- 
nance of the new plane. 

► Roomiest Yet— A brief flight in 
the Navion at Washington Na- 
tional Airport, showed it to be the 
roomiest four-placer that the 
writer has yet flown in, with a ca- 
pacious baggage compartment, 
which should be a real advantage 
to a salesman or other type of busi - 
nessipan flyer. The plane is entered 
by stepping on a little auxiliary 
step just below the leading edge, 
then up on the wing, and through 
the wide opening left by the slid- 
ing canopy, into the cabin. 

The entrance, while not uncom- 
fortable is probably about the 
greatest drawback to the plane, 
since it requires close proximity 
with the propeller. Two front seats 


are separated by a tiny aisle 
which makes it possible to change 
seats in mid-air from front to back 
or vice-versa, something not pos- 
sible in any other postwar plane 
that we know of. 

The nosewheel steers, while 
taxiing, with the rudder pedals, 
but more easily than conventional 
landing gear planes, and braking 
is done with a hand brake, which 
operates both main wheel brakes 
together. 

► Turns Easily — In the air, the 
plane, like most of the newer per- 
sonal aircraft, turns easily with 
the wheel control alone, making 
the rudder pedals virtually un- 
needed for any normal flying. The 
wing has two spoiler plates on the 
leading edges near the wing roots, 
and these, together with the wing- 
tip design, provide a wing which 
stalls at the roots first giving com- 
plete aileron control in the stall. 

The plane is reasonably quiet, 
although ventilator-heaters for 
the windshield, bring in some 
noise from the engine. It is pos- 
sible to carry on a conversation at 
only slightly above normal voice. 

The flight is an interesting ex- 
periment in personal plane public 
relations, which seems to have 
paid considerable dividends al- 
ready. It may well be the forerun- 
ner of many other such flights by 
other companies, who will take the 
double opportunity of showing and 
thoroughly “roadtesting" their new 
models. 

Glider Results 

A tabulation summarizing the 
13th Annual National Soaring 
Contest held recently at Harris 
Hill, Elmira, N. Y., shows that 
gliders competing in the show 
flew a combined total distance of 
6,600 miles, spending 375 hours in 
the air, in a total of 748 contest 


flights, by 68 competing pilots. 
Cited as the meet’s most impor- 
tant achievements were the win- 
ning, for his third time, of the 
national soaring championship by 
John Robinson, Altadena, Calif., 
who made the longest flight, El- 
mira to New Castle, Del. (187 
miles) in a custom-built Ross- 
Stephens one-place sailplane, and 
the altitude record of George E. 
Tabery, Saybrook, Conn., who 
soared to more than 14.000 ft. in 
a two-place Schweizer SGS 2-8. 

Chipmunk Trainer 
Will Sell for $7,500 

De Havilland two-place craft de- 
signed to give instruction from 

primary through instrument 

ratings. 

The de Havilland Chipmunk, all- 
metal tandem 140 hp. trainer is 
designed to provide flight instruc- 
tion from primary training 
through advanced aerobatics and 
instrument flight training, its man- 
ufacturer, de Havilland Aircraft 
of Canada Ltd., announces. 

The airplane, previously pic- 
tured in Aviation News (July 8) 
is a low-wing monoplane with 
fixed conventional landing gear 
and a sliding cockpit enclosure. 
Considering the fixed gear, the 
plane has an excellent perform- 
ance range; from 145 mph. top 
speed, and 127 mph. cruising speed 
down to 40 mph. landing speed 
with 30 degree flap. Rate of climb 
is quoted at 1,000 ft./min. and 
maximum cruise at 540 miles. 

► Two Place Craft — The plane ac- 
commodates two persons and 50 
lbs. of baggage, or parachutes. Rud- 
der bars are adjustable through a 5 
in. range to suit the length of the 
flyers' legs, and speaking tube in- 
tercommunication is provided. 

Wingspan of the Chipmunk is 
34 ft. 4 in., length is 25 ft. 8 in., 
and height 7 ft. 1 in. Fuselage has 
maximum width of 30 in. and 
maximum depth of 55 in. includ- 
ing canopy. Wingloading is 10.3 
lbs. per square foot. It will sell 
for $7,500 in Canada. 

Standard equipment includes 
airspeed indicator, altimeter, turn 
and bank indicator, compass with 
correction card holder; tachometer, 
oil pressure gage, watch holder, 
fuel gage, dual ignition switches, 
cockpit fire extinguisher, .engine 
fire extinguisher pressure-oper- 
ated; safety harness, intercom unit 
with microphones and headsets, 
Bendix wheel brakes. 

► Turns on Ailerons — Conforming 



First picture of a trim new three-place airplane, published recently in 
an advertisement by the Bendix Aviation Corp., above, is identified by 
Detroit sources as a reasonably accurate sketch of the new 100 hp. 
three-place Bendix personal plane which has been flight tested under 
wraps in the Detroit area since the first of the year. 
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to current military and civil train- 
ing methods the plane is designed 
to turn on ailerons alone. Without 
flaps the Chipmunk’s glide path is 
very flat giving a good gliding 
range if necessary, while full flaps 
produce a steep glide, simulating 
approaches in heavier aircraft, and 
making possible a landing over a 
50 ft. obstacle in 500 yds. 

Designed as a successor to the 
deHavilland Tiger Moth, primary 
trainer of Canada and Great Brit- 
ain in World War H, the Chip- 
munk u'ilizes stressed skin con- 
struction throughout. Landing 
gear uses rubber shock absorbers, 
of a type used successfully on the 
Mosquito. 

CAB Asks Comment 
On Service FlightTest 

The Civil Aeronautics Board has 
invited industry comment before 
Oct. 1, on a proposal of CAA that 
all new model airplanes shall un- 
dergo accelerated service flight 
tests before they are eligible for 
a type or airworthiness certificate. 
The proposal would require a serv- 
ice flight test of 100 hours on all 
aircraft except transports. These 
would have to fly 150 hours. The 
tests would be in addition to the 
other flight tests now required. 

The proposal may come up for 
discussion at a meeting of Per- 
sonal Aircraft Council engineering 
personnel in Washington, Sept. 18- 
19. While some of the personal 
aircraft companies have volun- 
tarily conducted accelerated serv- 
ice tests on their new planes 
(notably Consolidated-Vultee with 
the Stinson Voyager 150) it is not 
likely that the additional red tape 
involved in the new proposal will 
be welcomed by the industry, 
which has been critical of existing 
engineering CAA red tape and re- 
sultant delays and increased costs 
in production. 

With the present CAA system 
there is scant prospect that any 
model would get its approved 
type certificate until it had flown 
several times 150 hours. Why the 
new model should then be re- 
quired to make a special service 
flight test by a government regula- 
tion, is a question industry engi- 
neers are bringing up. Admitting 
that there are advantages in a 
service flight test which will elim- 
inate some of the “bugs” found 
in every new airplane, it is argued 
that the test should be optional 
with the manufacturer, rather 
than mandatory, because of the 
extra red tape involved. 


Briefing f „ p™„ n*. 


INTERNATIONAL AIR SHOW— Among personal and smaller planes 
on display at the recent International Air Show conducted by NAA of 
Canada at Toronto were: Aeronca, Bellanca Cruisair Sr., Cessna 140, 
Ercoupe, Luscombe Silvaire, Stinson Voyager 150, Swift, and Canadian- 
built Fleet Canuck, Bellanca Skyrocket, Piper Cub of Canada, deHavil- 
land Chipmunk and Fox Moth, Noorduyn Norseman and the eight-place 
deHavilland Dove. Despite the fact that the show was held during the 
same time that the National Air Races were going on at Cleveland, the 
Canadian show had more American personal airplanes on view than the 
Cleveland event. This may be traced largely *o the $500 charge which 
Ihe Air Races placed on personal planes exhibited, and to the mishan- 
dling of the personal plane exhibition in Cleveland, which completely 
flubbed what could well have been one of the most popular features of 
the four-day show. 

WELL DRILLER BUYS ERCOUPE — Harold D. May, of Tampa. Fla., 
head of the May Brothers company, well drillers, recently purchased 
an Ercoupe. for use in aerial inspections of prospective well drilling 
sites. The 38-ycar-old business man was the second airplane purchaser 
in the nation to use the new CIT airnlane financing plan, which pro- 
vides insurance coverage in the financing arrangement (Aviation 
News, Julv 29). May paid $1,100 down, and will make monthly pay- 
ments of $219.05 on the $3,250 plane, for a year, when the plane will 
be his. 

GI FLIGHT TRAINING — A series of eight articles in the Milwaukee 
Journal bv Michael Harris, now a reporter, formerly AAF navigator, on 
his experiences in learning 'o fly under the Gt bill of rights, is seen as a 
considerable stimulus to additional enrollments of flight trainees in the 
Milwaukee area. The articles tell the novice flyer the various steps he 
must go through, in learning to fly, and what he must do to obtain 
flight training under the GI Bill. 

MISSOURI FLY COPS— Three flying veterans of World War II will 
be picked as the flying police to man the Stinson L-5 liaison type plane 
purchased by the Missouri State Highway Patrol, from War Assets 
Administration. Trooper Hugh Wallace, of the Kansas City station, 
whose AAF exnerience included a year of flying the Hump in the CBI 
theater, for ATC. and two others yet to be selected, will use the plane 
for patrol duty, and will coordinate its flights with movement of surface 
vehicles of the state patrol, by two-way radio. The plane is getting a 
new two-tone blue coat of paint, and will bear the seal of the state of 
Missouri, and the state highway patrol emblem. It is believed by the 
Missouri patrol to be the first plane owned and regularly used by state 
police in a midwestern state. 

NEW FREQUENCIES — CAA communications stations after Jan. 1, 
will guard the 121.1 megacycle frequency for air-to-ground communi- 
cations for private aircraft, while control towers will guard 122.5 mega- 
cycles for air-to-ground control tower communication. The CAA will 
continue to guard the presen'ly used frequencies 131.7 and 131.9 mega- 
cycles until further notice. The 121.1 and 122.5 frequencies have been 
listed by Federal Communications Commission for use by private air- 
craft, in a reassignment of the very high frequencies band. FCC is 
considering allocations in the VHF band in accordance with recom- 
mendations of the radio Technical Commission for Aeronautics. These 
call for setting aside frequencies 122.1 and 122.3 for private aircraft 
enroute air-to-ground, and 122.5 through 122.9 for private aircraft to 
control towers, air to ground. CAA does not expect to guard these last 
named frequencies however unless and until FCC makes the allocations 
definite. 

AIRPORTS TOUR— Residents of the greater St. Louis area are guests 
of the Greater St. Louis Aviation Operators Association in a series of 
Sunday open house tours, in September, to the eight airports in the 
area. Fields scheduled for visits include Meramec, Weiss, Sylvan Beach, 
Lakeside. Parks Metronolitan, Kratz, St. Charles and Lambert-St. Louis. 
Stnfic and flying exhibits of new postwar planes, and air shows were 
scheduled at the various fields in an effort to bring about more inter- 
airport private flying in the area, and to arouse a greater interest in 
aviation in the non-flying public. — Alexander McSurcly 
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SALE 


SURPLUS AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


100 UNUSED PRATT & WHITNEY R-1830-75 AIRCRAFT ENGINES LOCATED 
DETROIT. MICHIGAN. OFFERED FOR SALE 
PRICE FIXED AT $400 EACH, F.O.B., LOCATION, FOR QUICK DISPOSAL 

This engine was built for the B-24N heavy bomber. The C. A. A. has certified it for use with 91 octane 
fuel at the maximum ratings specified for the engine regularly used in DC3 series airplanes, but the 
R-1830-75 engine has never actually been certified for use in any commercial airplane. 

The engine has a military rating of 1350 horsepower at 2800 R.P.M., which is 150 more horsepower 
at take-off than the engine regularly used in DC3 airplanes. The dry weight is about 1555 pounds, 
approximately 90 pounds more than the regular DC3 engine. Compared with the regular DC3 engine, 
it has the same impeller ratio, propeller shaft ratio, propeller shaft spline and rotation. 

The WAA warrants the accuracy of the foregoing description but does not 
warrant, either expressed or implied, condition or the suitability of this 
property for any particular use. No claims for variations from warranted 
descriptions will be recognized unless made in writing within 15 days after 
the delivery to the purchaser at the storage point. 

PRIORITY TIME TABLE 

1st Priority: Federal Government Agencies — October 2, 1946 
2nd Priority: Veterans of World War II — October 3, 1946 through October 
17, 1946 

3rd Priority: R.F.C. for resale to small business — October 18, 1946 
4th Priority: State and Local Governments — October 19, 1946 



Those who desire to exercise their preference must present a valid Vet- 
erans’ Preference Certificate prior to purchase. (Consult the nearest WAA 
Regional or District Office for information as to where Veterans’ Certifica- 
tion may be obtained.) 


HOW TO BUY 

Checks made payable to Treasurer of United States must accompany order. Mail order to War 
Assets Administration, Office of Aircraft Disposal, 425 Second Street, N.W., Washington 25, D. C. 

War Assets Administration 

ADDRESS ALL INQUIRIES TO: OFFICE OF AIRCRAFT DISPOSAL, WAR ASSETS 
ADMINISTRATION. 425 SECOND STREET. N.W., WASHINGTON 25. D. C. 

★ ★★★★★★★★ 
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CAB Challenged by Brayton 
On Grandfather Clause Certificate 

St. Louis fixed base operator will carry fight to courts if Board 
denies request made eight years after time limit for applica- 
tion expired. 

By MERLIN M1CKEL 


A new issue was added to CAB's 
complicated nonscheduled problem 
last week when Brayton Flying 
Service of Lambert-St. Louis Field 
asked the Board for a grandfather 
certificate, nearly eight years after 
the time limit for such application 
supposedly had expired. 

If Brayton can substantiate its 
claim that the Board's nonsched- 
uled exemption order entitles it to 
request and receive such a certifi- 
cate so belatedly, the way may be 
opened to some 20 or 30 other 
fixed base air carriers of the large 
group threatened by more restric- 
tive economic regulation. 

► Promise Court Fight — Wallace L. 
Schubert, Washington attorney for 
the St. Louis company, promises to 
take the case to the courts if neces- 
sary to establish the validity of his 
client’s claim. He said two or 
three other nonscheduled oper- 
ators were considering filing sim- 
ilar requests, and estimated that 
more than a score more could 
qualify for grandfather certificates. 

The Board has in its files nearly 
30 such applications, virtually all 
from nonscheduled carriers who 
submitted them soon after the 


Civil Aeronautics Act became law 
in 1938. CAB has not acted on 
them because of its exemption of 
nonscheduled carriers from certifi- 
cation requirements. 

Scheduled air carriers, who for 
the most part started certificated 
operation under the grandfather 
provision, may be expected to 
watch the case closely along with 
nonscheduled operators for its pos- 
sible effect on the entire air trans- 
port picture. 

> Nonschcduleds Exempt — The 
"grandfather” clause in the Civil 
Aeronautics Act directs the issu- 
ance of certificates of convenience 
and necessity to air carriers pro- 
viding they applied therefor with- 
in 120 days after the Act was 
signed, and fulfilled certain other 
requirements. 

The Act was approved June 23, 
1938, but on Oct. 18 — 117 days 
later and three days before expira- 
tion of the 120-day time limit for 
grandfather applications — the 
Board issued an order exempting 
nonscheduled carriers from eco- 
nomic regulation. 

Brayton asserts that this action 
relieved it from the requirement 


of filing an application within the 
four months period. It now re- 
quests a certificate under the 
grandfather section [401 (e) (1)] 
authorizing operation as a non- 
scheduled common carrier by air 
of passengers and property be- 
tween points and places in the 
United States. 

1 Question of Law — Schubert con- 
siders the question one of law, 
rather than of Board interpreta- 
tion of the act. On the other side 
is the view of some specialists in 
aviation law that the Board’s or- 
der was an exemption from cer- 
tain duties but gave nonscheduled 
carriers no extension of privilege. 
They cite the section (416) under 
which the order was issued, per- 
mitting the Board to “exempt from 
the requirements of this title or 
any provision thereof. . . .”, as 
applicable only to the duties — not 
the rights — of applicants. 

Brayton Flying Service is in- 
corporated in St. Louis and has as 
officers Clyde E. Brayton, presi- 
dent; Preston T. Sultan, vice-pres- 
ident: Frank Williams, secretary, 
and Donald Davidson, treasurer. 

The application states that it has 
been operating nonscheduled com- 
mon carrier air services since a 
time prior to May 14, 1938, date 
from which, until the effective 
date of the Act, applicants must 
have been in continuous operation 
to qualify for grandfather certifi- 

Schubert described the firm as 
operating a “call and demand” 
service to various sections of the 
country and said it also conducts 
a CAA-approved aircraft engine 
school, owns a hangar, and is 
surplus property agent for War 
Assets Administration. In addi- 
tion, it is distributor for light- 
planes, engines and propellers. 



FIRST PICTURE OF THE NEW CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD: 


.411 five members of the Civil Aeronautics Board in- 
cluding the latest appointees, James M. Landis, chair- 
man, and Clarence M. Young, are pictured for the 
first time together last week as they heard reargu- 


ment of a portion of the Hawaiian route case. Seated 
on the bench from left to right are: Young, Oswald 
Ryan, vice-chairman; Landis, Harllee Branch and 
Josh Lee. 
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Airport Act Hearing 
Postponed to Oct. 28 

CAA has postponed hearings on 
proposed regulations for admin- 
istering the Federal Airport Act to 
the three days starting Oct. 28. 
Originally they were set for the 
week of Oct. 14, day the Fourth 
National Aviation Clinic begins at 
Oklahoma City. 

Other hearings will be held Oct. 
31, on proposed regulations gov- 
erning use of government-owned 
land for airport purposes, and 
Nov. 1, on reimbursement for 
damage done public airports by 
federal agencies. 

Airport developments elsewhere: 
k Rhode Island— Has been assured of 




ce, handled 39.736 ^traffic 

America. Local civilian planes, mostly 
on student flights, made 37.529 land- 
ings and takeoffs. Scheduled airlines 
accounted for 720. Third state field. 

k Buffalo-Local ““"Airport ^Advisory 
Board recommended an inland loca- 
tion between Buffalo and Niagara 
Falls for a large regional airport about 
equi-distant from their municipal air- 

£ Baltimore— A proposed new (Friend- 
ship Church ) airport project hinpes 
on voters' approval of a $3,000,000 
bond issue in November. Original es- 
the project has been hiked from'siO,- 
000,000 to $13,411,100. Officials plan to 

finance^ it with city and federal funds, 
► Atlanta— S. C a! ' Kemp, CAA as- 
sistant regional administrator, said 
more than $42,250,000 in federal funds 


k New Orleans — Centrally located 
and “trucks at“ Mcdsan^In ternatiomil 
Airport in a new system of fueling de- 



Hawaii Fare $125 


United Air Lines announced last 
week that it would file tariff setting 
the one-way fare between San 
Francisco or Los Angeles and 
Honolulu at $125, plus tax. Round 
trip fares would be twice that 
amount. Pan American's fare 
from the mainland to the Islands 
is $195 one way, $350 round trip. 
UAL, recently certificated for the 
route, expects to start service later 



Airport Express Bus 

Spurred by the City Transit 
Authority, Chicago Surface 

augurate express bus service 
this month between Chicago's 
loop and airport. 

The service is part of an 
improvement program an- 
nounced by C. S. L. a year ago 
for completion in 1947, and less 

mediate future. Recently, 
however, a test run prelimi- 
nary to its establishment was 
made by city officials. 

It will be the first express 
service offered by the com- 
pany, which explains that it 
is designed for the benefit of 
half a million people on Chi- 

to the airport being incidental. 

The test run took 39 min. 
outbound and 41 inbound, with 
29 stops at transfer points on 
the 1 1-mile route. Fare will 
be 8 cents, against 86 cents 
from the airport to loop on 
limousines regularly serving 


Venezuelan Carrier 
Granted U. S. Routes 

Linea Aeropostal Venezolana, 
one of three Venezuelan carriers 
seeking foreign air carrier permits 
for services into the United States, 
has been granted routes between 
Maiquetia, Venezuela, and Miami 
via Havana, and between Maique- 
tia and Montreal, Canada, via 
Havana and New York City. The 
CAB decision admitting the gov- 
ernment-owned LAV was ap- 
proved by President Truman. 

At the same time the Board de- 
ferred action on the applications 
of Linea Aerea Taca de Venezuela 
and Aerovias Venezolanas until 
conclusion of pending negotiations 
for a bilateral agreement between 
Venezuela and the United States. 
While the Venezuelan government 
made no objection to the applica- 
tions of the other two carriers, it 
designated LAV as its choice to 
serve the U. S. 

In its opinion, the Board said 
the case posed the question of 
“whether the International Air 
Transport Agreement (to which 
both the U. S. and Venezuela are 
parties) requires the contracting 
states to give each other any num- 
ber of routes upon which the five 
freedoms are to be exercised and 
requires them to permit all car- 
riers from any contracting state 
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UNITED 4-ENGINE CARGO PLANES IN SERVICE: 


Interior photos of one of two all-cargo Douglas DC- 
4s put in service yesterday by United Air Lines on its 
transcontinental system show cargo pits with flexible 
gates to reduce tiedown procedures and 4 ft. electric 
winch, capable of lifting 2fi00 lb. at 30 ft. per min., 
used in handling heavy loads. Usually hinged to the 
comer of the 95 x 67 in. main cargo door, the winch 
also can be moved to other points in the plane. 


Refrigeration is provided by a new dry ice-methanol 
system. Aft section of the plane can be closed off 
when only partial refrigeration is desired. United 
plans to add other planes of the same type in the near 
future, and company sources say its entire DC-4 fleet 
eventually may be concerted to cargo after new pas- 
senger planes become available. 


to exercise those freedoms on such 
routes as may be granted to any 
contracting state.” 

To answer these questions in the 
affirmative, CAB declared, would 
mean that this executive agree- 
ment would override the statutory 
provisions of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act. "There is no reason why the 
privileges granted by the agree- 
ment should not be exercised pur- 
suant to the public interest of the 
various contracting states as that 
public interest is seen and under- 
stood by the respective aeronau- 
tical authorities of the states.” 


CAB Examiner Asks 
Consolidation of Routes 

Certificate amendments to per- 
mit route consolidations by three 
trans-continental carriers — Amer- 
ican Airlines, United Air Lines and 
TWA — have been recommended by 
CAB Examiner Herbert K. Bryan. 

The amendments, with certain 
operational restrictions, would con- 
solidate: 1. American's AM 4 and 
30 into a single route; 2. TWA’s 
AM 2, 37, 44, 61 and 67 into one 
route; and 3. United AM 1 and 11 
into one route. The airlines had 
cited administrative and clerical 
economies which could be achieved 
by the consolidations and pointed 
to the greater efficiency in operat- 
ing four-engine equipment that 
could be realized after existing 


route junction points, now pre- 
venting longer flights, are elimi- 

Air Passenger Total 
Will Double in ’46 

78 percent increase over 1945 
in revenue passenger miles re- 
ported for first six months of this 
year. 

Close to twice as many passen- 
gers will fly the nation’s scheduled 
airlines in 1946 compared to 1945 
if the carriers do no more than 
maintain their present monthly 
traffic figures for the remainder of 
the year. 

The picture now shaping up 
promises to show at least 12,000,- 
000 revenue passengers flown in 
the 12-month period, against 6,- 
623,669 last year and less than 
14,000,000 from the beginning of 
1930 until Pearl Harbor. In rev- 
enue passenger miles, the airlines 
have reported a 78.88 percent in- 
crease in the first six months of 
1946 compared with the corre- 
sponding period last year. 

► Totals Still Climbing — Proof that 
the figures which have established 
new traffic records every month 
this year have not yet leveled off 
is found in preliminary reports for 
July showing revenue passengers 
numbering about 1,200,000, up al- 


most 50,000 fom June. Eastern 
Air Lines has already released 
August totals which set a new 
all-time monthly high of more 
than 150,000 revenue passengers 
for that carrier. 

While revenue passenger miles 
climbed from 1,443,195,845 in the 
first six months of 1945 to 2,581,- 
608,616 during the first half of this 
year, mail ton miles showed the 
effect of the war’s end by sagging 
45.48 percent, from 32,889,847 ton 
miles to 17,931,674 ton miles over 
the same periods. Express and 
freight ton miles rose 13.07 
over the first half of 1945, but the 
revenue passenger load factor 
dropped from an average of 87.76 
to 84.28 and is still falling. 

► Leading Lines Listed — Leading 
six airlines from the stand- 
point of revenue passenger miles 
flown in the first half of 1946, with 
comparisons to the corresponding 
1945 period in parentheses, are: 
American, 538,256,195 (337,475,- 
614); United, 457,374,197 (250,- 
341,047); TWA 394,710.858 (220,- 
170,448); Eastern, 342,707,774 
(196,384,968); PCA, 166,208,716 
(70,779,667); and Northwest, 159,- 
589,157 (81,715,640). 

While Hawaiian reported the 
highest load factor — 90.33 — the 
large carriers, except for PCA. 
were close behind. Northwest had 
87.53, Eastern (first five months) 
87.46, TWA 86.89, American 86.44. 
United 86.40 and PCA 77.61. 
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Plan Traffic Relief 
For New York Area 

Relief for congestion of air 
traffic going into the New York 
area definitely was in prospect in 
time for winter operations as CAA 
and airline officials met in Wash- 
ington last week to go over final 
details of plans for new airway 
facilities along the eastern sea- 

These include radio range in- 
stallations by CAA for two addi- 
tional airways between New York 
and Philadelphia. New York and 
Boston, and Washington and Phil- 
adelphia. There now are two be- 
tween New York and Philadelphia 
and one of each between the other 
pairs of points. 

Most beneficial result will be 
that through traffic will be able to 
bypass New York, eliminating 
some of the need for “stacking” 
planes in holding procedure over 
the New York area. 

Airline officials predicted the 
measure, while it will not solve 
the congestion problem entirely, 
will go far toward relieving a situ- 
ation results of which extend far 
back into the airways system. 

A survey to determine what can 
be done in the Chicago area on 
the same problem is in prospect. 

Empire Opens Service 

Opening of Empire Air Lines' 
AM 78 feeder route with service 
to Idaho Falls, Pocatello, Burley, 
Gooding, Boise, Lewiston-Clarks- 
ton, Pullman, Moscow and Coeur 
d'Alene, Idaho; Ontario. Baker. 
La Grande and Pendleton, Oregon; 



FOR TWA EXECUTIVES: 


Its wartime interior replaced by 
the seats, desks and berths of an 
executive transport, this Boeing 
B-17 will carry TWA officials on 
business trips about the world. 
The plane was converted by Boe- 
ing and now seats nine to twelve 
passengers, with ample cargo and 
galley space. It was delivered to 
the line recently. 


and Walla Walla and Spokane, 
Wash., is now scheduled for Sept. 
18, according to the Post Office 
Department. Service to Twin Falls, 
Ida., will be inaugurated later. 


Howe Changes Mind 
On Air-Rail Divorce 

Favors continuation of present 
Canadian system in reversal of 
previous policy; new routes au- 

Almost simultaneously with an- 
nouncement that the Canadian Air 
Transport Board had licensed a 
number of subsidiary routes of 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines into 
the northern mining regions. Re- 
construction Minister C. B. Howe 
stated in Parliament at Ottawa 
that he had changed his mind on 
divorcing airlines from ownership 
and operation by railways. 

In 1944 Howe announced at Ot- 
tawa that a year after the end of 
the European war airline and rail- 
way ownership and management 
would be separated (Aviation 
News, May 1, 1944). Recently he 
stated that the date for this di- 
vorcement had been postponed to 


May 31, 1947, but that he personal- 
ly favored continuation of the 
present system. 

► Final Authority — C. D. Howe is 
the final licensing authority for 
Canada on airlines. While his 
change of mind does not mean im- 
mediate change of government 
policy, it is fairly certain that 
changes in Canadian aviation 
legislation will coincide with his 
views. Trans-Canada Air Lines 
will continue to operate as part 
of the government-owned Ca- 
nadian National Railways, giving 
a transcontinental air service 
throughout Canada as well as op- 
erating all international routes 
from Canada. Canadian Pacific Air 
Lines will continue to be owned 
by the privately-owned Canadian 
Pacific Railway, and operate the 
bulk of the feeder routes through- 
out Canada. 

In explanation of his change in 
attitude, Howe said that at the 
time he gave the government's 
divorcement policy to Parliament 
in 1944 the public was not getting 
the service to which he believed 
it was entitled, and he believed he 
had the support of the public. 

Relations between the govern- 
ment and CPA were far from 



What GPJI/I 
DO YOU NEED FOR 
PLANE FUELING? 

T HE ERIE SR FUELING PIT 
illustrated at left is available 
in two capacities: 

Fig. 2150 — 50 CPM 
Fig. 2100—100 CPM 
It’s a complete sturdy steel 
cased unit with hose reel, meter, 

trol valve, control switch, hose, 
nozzle and necessary fittings 
assembled and shipped ready for 
installation 

complete Airport Fueling Systems 
lor capacities to 4000 CPM 


■ERIE— 

waaBM 
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EDITORIAL 


A Case History of Airline Traffic 

B ecause of competitive reasons, point-to-point air 
traffic figures are seldom issued by the individual 
carriers, so that the industry and public are informed 
usually of the airlines' tremendous monthly growth 
only in round millions of planes miles, passenger miles, 
or other terms which are confusing and rather mean- 
ingless to the layman, except to convey a vague sense 
of expansion. 

A glimpse into a specific segment of this tremendous 
development of air transportation is afforded, however, 
by astonishing statistics recently filed with CAB by 
PCA-Capitol Airlines. PCA is desperately in need of 
an order by the Civil Aeronautics Board to permit 
it to eliminate a landing at Detroit on through Wash- 
ington-Chicago flights, which would save 45 miles 
distance and about an hour’s time. The company is 
not permitted to operate any regular nonstop services 
between these points. 

The traffic figures presented show for the first time 
in recent years some indication of the growth of an 
individual route between a pair of important cities 
separated by 600 miles, despite progressively keener 
competition between four air carriers. The evidence 
is all the more striking when it is realized that no 
local or intermedite passengers are counted. 

History of PCA through traffic is shown in the 
table below, with a notable increase noted early in 
1946 when the 59-passenger Douglases were added: 



This means that in May and June through PCA traffic 

171 in July in the face of constantly increasing com- 
petition as indicated: 

Dally Flights Between Washington and Chicago 

AA TWA CAL TOTAL 





As PCA points out, the volume of its through traffic 
increased from 2427 passengers in January 1946, when 
there were only 19 competing daily schedules, to 5303 
in July, when its 16 daily trips competed with 26 


others. PCA further believes that "it is particularly 
significant that the volume of 231 passengers per day 
carried by the applicant in May 1946 was maintained 
in June 1946 even though American instituted two 
daily non-stop Washington-Chicago round trips with 
DC-4 equipment about June 1.” In July, PCA’s 640 
seats daily represented 47.4 percent of the total avail- 
able by all airlines between the two cities. 

These statistics, therefore, based on seats available 
and current load factors indicate, according to re- 
sponsible airline observers, that in July there were 
nearly 10,000 airline passengers between these cities 
alone. 

These statistics are striking proof of the revolution- 
ary change the nation’s air transport system is under- 
going in attempting to meet an ever increasing demand 
by the public which was undreamed of a few years 
ago, despite what were then considered over-zealous 
predictions of a post-war era of airline expansion. 
They show, too, incidentally, why some lines continue 
to add to their through services more rapidly than 
local runs, although there is impressive evidence avail- 
able which makes as strong a point for the possibilities 
of short hop traffic. 


Mediocre Limousine Service 

C hicago sets the pace again in improving airport- 
city transportation. Months ago a fleet of buses 
from a second transportation company was leased to 
supplement the outmoded limousine service, but fares 
were kept at limousine rates. More recently, however, 
limousine costs have been reduced from the dollar 
level to 86c. 

Now the city transit authority has determined upon 
a new express bus line from the airport to the heart 
of the city at the regular city fare of 8c. Time en route 
probably will not exceed that of the limousines by 
more than 10 min., and most of us are accustomed to 
waiting that long for a limousine dispatcher to make 



We hope other municipal governments will emulate 
Chicago in giving its airport the benefits of mass trans- 
portation service. The only ground transportation avail- 
able to the airline public generally is limousines or 
cabs. In Washington, however, even cabs are pro- 
hibited from pickups at the airport, across the line in 

infrequent. Waits are almost universal. Despite these 
drawbacks, destinations are arbitrarily limited and 
frequently a traveler must pass by his own destina- 
tion because “regulations don't permit us to stop and 
we don't make the regulations, mister." Limousine 
service has deteriorated nationally with introduction 
of 50- and 60-passenger airliners. 

As the airlines serve a continually more represen- 
tative segment of the public, the number of travelers 
willing to put up with mediocre limousine service at 
premium rates will drop off. If the transportation 
companies themselves refuse to meet progress, they 
must have competition such as the Chicago Transit 
Authority intends to mete out. 

Robert H. Wood 
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_Lhe Warren McArthur Corporation is the recognized 
leader in the design and manufacture of highly spe- 
cialized seating equipment for every purpose in all 
types of airplanes . . Fifteen years of precision design 
from aluminum and magnesium, constant research 
and test, produced the lightest, strongest seating yet 
conceived . . Innumerable problems confront engi- 
neers of future planes . . design for payload, passen- 
ger comfort, for ease of movement, convenience and 
environment . . Experience acquired in the develop- 
ment of more than 300 designs, for 37 leading com- 
panies, entitles Warren McArthur to that leadership 
now happily accorded. 

• 


WARREN /*VARXHUR- CORPORATION 

ONE PARK. AVENUE NEW YORK. CITY 

- TRANSPORTATION SEATING 






PRECISION PRODUCTS 
AND 

ENGINEERED SYSTEMS 
FOR AIRCRAFT 


^ Keeping tabs on a red-hot hurricane best describes the activities of these G E 
engineers. They’re checking an instrument panel in the pressurized chamber of 
a B-29, G.E’s Flying Laboratory. The instruments are connected to various 
parts of a gas turbine, the TG-180, which has been installed in a bomb bay of 
the giant plane. In this manner, accurate records can be kept of actual flight 
performance of this G-E development, and adjustments made without danger 
to personnel. 

Center of this development work is the G-E Flight-test Division which was 
recently dedicated at Schenectady. Besides the big hangar, there are offices 
for engineers, a workshop where parts are made, and space for development 
work on all types of airborne equipment. Here, work begun under the impetus 
of war years has not slackened on equipment useful in commercial aviation. 
Here, too, problems connected with new planes of all types can be studied 
and equipment flight tested. Remember, General Electric is working on electric 
power systems (a-c and d-c), aircraft instruments, gas turbines, and many other 
devices. Perhaps we have the answers to your electrical problems. Our engineers 
will be glad to discuss them with you. Apparatus Dept., General Electric 
Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


GENERAL 



ELECTRIC 

674-68-8872 


